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SECT. VII 
A Digreſſion in Praiſe of Digreſſions. 


HAVE ſometimes heard of an Iliad in a Nut- 
ſhell ; but it hath-been my fortune to have much 
oftner ſeen a Nut-ſhell in an lliad. There is no 
doubt that human life has received moſt wonderful 
advantages from both : but to which of the two the 
world 1s chiefly indebted, I ſhall leave among the 
curious, as a problem worthy of their utmoſt en- 
quiry, For the invention of the latter, I think the 
commonwealth of learning is chiefly obliged to the 
great modern improvement of Digreſſions © the late 
refinements in knowledge, running parallel to thoſe 
of diet in our nation, which among men of a judi- 
cious taſte, are dreſt up in various compounds, cons 
biting in Soups and Ollio's, Fricaſſees and Ragouſts. 
'Tis true, there is a ſort of moroſe, detracting, ill- 
bred people, who pretend utterly to diſreliſh theſe 
polite ianovations; and as to the Emilitude from diet, 
they allow the parallel, but are ſo bold to pro- 
nounce-the example itſelf, a corruption and degene- 
racy of taſte; they tell us, that the faſhion of — — 
hity ” het together in a diſh, was at firſt — 
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in compliance to a depraved and debauched Appe- 
tite, as well as to a crazy Conſtitution: and to ſee 1 
man hunting through an Ollio, after, the Head and 
Brains of a Gooſe, a Wigeon, or a Woodcock, isa 
ſign he wants a ſtomach and digeſtion for more ſub 
fantial victuals. Farther, they affirm, that Digrel- 
ſions in a book are like Foreign Troops in a State, 
which argue the nation to want a Heart and Hands of 
its own, and often, either ſubdue the Natives, or 
drive them into the moſt unfruitful corners. 

But, aſter all that can be objected by theſe ſuper- 
cilious cenſors; 'tis manifeſt, the ſociey of * writer 
would quickly be reduced to a very inconſiderable 
number, if nien were put upon making books, with 
_ the fatal confinement of delivering nothing beyond 
what is to the purpoſe. *Tis acknowledged, that were 
the caſe the ſame among us, as with the Greeks and 
Romans, when Learning was in its cradle, to be 
yeared and fed, and — by Invention; it would 
be an caſy taſk to fill up volumes upon particular oc- 
cations, without farther expatiating from the ſubjetts 
than Ly moderate excurſions, helping to advance or 
clear che main deſign, But with Knowledge, it has 
fared as with a numerous army, encamped in a fruit. 
ful country; which for a few days maintains itſelf by 
the product of the foil it is on; till proviſions being 
ſpent, they ſent to forage many a mile, among friends 
or enemies, it matters not. Mean while, the neigh- 
bouring fields trampled and beaten down, become 
barren and dry, affording no ſuſtenance but clouds 
of duſt. 

The whole courſe of things, being thus entirely 
changed between Us and the Antients; and the Mo- 
derns wiſely ſenſible of it, we of this age have diſco- 
vered a ſhorter and more prudent method, to become 
Scholars and Wits, without the fatigue of Reading 
or of Thinking. The moſt accompliſhed way of 
whing books at preſent, is twofold ; either firſt, to 

ve them as ſome men do Lords, learn their Titles 

4x exactly, 
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ſecondly,” which is indeed the choicer, the pro- 
ſounder, and politer method, to get a thorough in» 
ght into the Index, by which the whole book 18 go» 
verned and turned, like Fiſhes by the Tail. For to 
enter the palace of Learning at the great Gate, re- 
aires an expence of time and forms; therefore men 
of much haſte and little ceremony are content to get 
in by the Back-Door. For the arts are all in a flying 
march, and therefore more eaſily ſubdued by attack. * 
ing them in the rear. Thus phyſicians diſcover the- 
tate of the whole body, by conſulting only what 
comes from behind. Thus men catch knowled 
by throwing their Wit on the Poſteriors uf a book, 
2s boys do ſparrows with flinging Salt upon their 
Tails, Thus Human Life is bett underſtood by the 
wiſe man's rule of regarding the end. Thus are the 
Sciences found like Hercules's oxen, by tracing them 
bickwards. Thus are old Sciences uuravelled like ofd - 
ſtockings, by beginning at the /o08, | 
Beſides all this, the army of the Sciences hath been 
of late with a world of martial diſcipline, drawn 
into its cloſe order, ſo that a view, or a muſter may 
be taken of it with abundance of expedition. For 
this great bleſſing we are wholly indebted to Syſtems * 
2nd AbſtreQs, in which the modern Fathers of Learns 
ing, like prudent uſurers, ſpent their {weat for the 
eaſe of us their children. For labour is the ſced cf 
udeneſs, and it is the peculiar happineſs of our noble 
age to gather the /ruth. | 
Now the method of growing wiſe, learned, and 
ſublime, having beeome 2 regular an affair, and ſo 
ellabliſhed in all its forms; the numbers of writ rs 
muſt needs have increaſed accordingly, and to a pi ch g 
that bas made it of abſolute neceſſity for them to 1 « 
terſere continually with each other. Belides, it is 
reckoned, that there is not at this preſent, a ſuſſteient 
quantity of new matter left in nature, to furniſh and 
adorn any one particular ſubject to the extent of a 
A 1 volun:: 5 
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volume. This I am told by a very ſkilful Computer 
who hath given a full demonſtration of it from rule 
of Arithmetic, 

This, perhaps, may be objected againſt by thoſe 
who maintain the infinity of matter, and therefore 
will not allow that any Species of it can be exhauſt. 
ed, For anſwer to which, let us examine the nobleſt 
branch of modern wit or invention, planted and culti- 
vated by the preſent age, and which, of all other, 
hath borne the moſt and the faireſt fruit. For though 
ſome remains of it were left us by the Ancients, yet 
have not any of thoſe, as I remember, been tran. 
ſlated or compiled into ſyſtems for modern uſe.” There. 
fore we may affirm, to our own honour, that it hay 
in ſome ſort been both invented, and brought to 
—_— by the ſame hands. What I mean, is that 

ighly celebrated talent among the modern wits, of 
deducing ſimilitudes, alluſions, and applications, very 
Jurprizing, agrecable, and appoſite, from the pudenda 
of either ſex, together with their proper uſes. Aud 
truly, having obſerved how little invention bears any 
vogue, beſides what is derived into theſe channels, l 
have ſometimes had a thought, that the happy Genius 
of our age and country, was prophetically held forth 
by that ancient * typical deſcription of the Indian pyg- 
mies, whoſe ſtature did not exceed above two feet; 
fed quorum pudenda craſſa, & ad talos uſque pertingentia, 
Now, I have been very curious to inſpect the late 
productions, wherein the beauties of this kind have 
moſt prominently appeared, And although this vein 
hath bled ſo freely, and all endeavours have bcen 
uſed in the power of human breath, to dilate, extend, 
and keep it open; like the Scythians, + who had a cuſs 
tom, and an inſtrument, to blow up the privities of thetr 
mares, that they might yield the more milk ; yet I am 
under an apprehenfion it is near growing dry, and 


paſt all recovery; and that either ſome new onde of 
| wit 
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wit ſhould, if poſſible, be provided, or «1fe that we 
ſt een be content with repetition here, av. 

_ þ Pe er dwell as 

upon all other occaſions, 2 " 

This will ſtand as an unconteſtable argument; thi 
our modern Wits are not to reckon upon the infinity 
of matter for a conſtant ſupply. What remains 
therefore, but that our laſt recourſe mult be had to 
lzrge Indexes and little Compendiums ? Quontions 
muſt be plentifully gathered, and booked in 
alphabet: to this end, though authors need be little 
conſulted, yet Critics, and Commentators, and Lexi- 
cons carefully muſt. But above all, thoſe judicious 
collectors of bright parts, and flowers, and Obſers 
van{a's, are to be nicely dwelt on; by ſome called 
the freves and boulters of learning; though it is left 
undetermined, whether they dealt in pearls or meal; 
and conſequently, whether we are more to value that 
which paſſed through, or what ftatd behind. 

By theſe methods, in a few weeks, there ſtarts u 
many a Writer, capable of managing the 8 
and moſt univerſal ſubjects. For, what though his 
Head be empty, provided his Common-Place-Book 
be full; and if you will bate him but the circurh- 
ſtances of Method, and Stile, and Grammar, and 
luvention; allow him but the common privileges of 
tranſcribing from others, and digreſſing from him- 
ſelf, as often as he ſhall ſee occaſion; he will deſire 
no more ingredients towards fitting up a Treatiſe, 
that ſhall make a very comely figure on a bookſel. 
ler's ſhelf, there to be preſerved neat and clean, for a 
long eternity, adorned* with the heraldry of its title, 
fairly inſcribed on a labcl ; never to be thumbed or 
greaſed by ſtudents, nor bound to everlaſting chains 
of darkneſs*in a library: but when the fulneſs of- 
time is come, ſhall happily undergo the tryal of 
Purgatory, in order to aſcend the ſky. 

Without theſe allowances, how is it poſſible we 
nodern wits ſhould ever have an opportunity to intro» 

Az duce 
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duce our colle ions, liſted under ſo many thouſand 
heads of » different nature ? for want of which, the 
learned world wodld be deprived of infinite delight, 

well as inſtruction, and we ourſelves buried be- 
-yond redreſs in an inglorious and undiſtinguiſhed 
oblivion. 

From ſuch elements as theſe, I am alive to behold 
the day, wherein the Corporation of Authors can 
out-vie all its brethren in the field. A happineſs de. 
zived to us with a great many others, from our 
Scythian anceſto1s; among whom, the number of 
pens was ſo infinite, that the“ Grecian eloquence had 
no other way of expreſſing it, than by ſaying, © That 
« in the regions, far to the North, it was hardly poſ- 
& {ible for a man to travel, the very air was ſo re- 
« plete with Feathers.” 

The neceſſity of this Digreſſion will eaſily excuſe 
the length; and I have choſen for it as a proper a 
place as I could readily find, If the judicious reader 
can aflign a fitter, I do here impower him to iꝗ4. 
move it into any other corner he pleaſes. And ſol 
return with great alacrity to purſue a more important 
concern. 


* Herodot, L. 4. 
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SECT. VIII. 
A TALE OF A TUB. 


HE learned“ Æoliſts maintain the original 
cauſe of all things to be Wind, from which 
principal this whole univerſe was at firſt produced, 
and into which it muſt at laſt be reſolved ; that the 
ſame breath which had kindled, and blew up the 
flame of nature, ſhould one day blow 1t out, 


Quod procul a nobis flectat Fortuna gubernans. 


This is what the Adepti underſtand by their Anima 
Mundi; that is to ſay, the Spirit, or Breath, or Wind 
of the world: for examine the whole ſyſtem by the 
particulars of nature, and you will find it not to be 
diſputed. For, whether you pleaſe to call the For- 
ma informans of man, by the name of Spiritus, Ante 
mus, Afllatus, or Anima; what are all theſe but ſe- 
veral appellations for Wind ? which is the ruling 
Element in every compound, and into which they all 
reſolve upon their corruption. Fartber, what is life 
itſelf, but as it is commonly call'd, the Breath of our 
noſtrils ? Whence it is very juſtly obſerved by natu- 
raliſts, that Wind ſtill continues of great emolument 
in certain Myſteries not to be named, giving occa- 
ſion for thoſe happy Epithets of Turgidus, and In- 
flatus, applied either to the Emittent, or Recipient 
organs. 

By what I have gather'd out of ancient records, I 
find the Compaſs of their doctrine took in two and 
thirty points, wherein it would be tedious to be very 
particular. However, a few of their important pre- 


cepts, deducible from it, are by no means to be omit- 
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ted; among which the following maxim was of much 
weight; that ſince Wind had the maſter-ſhare, ag 
well as operation in every compound, by conſequence 
thoſe beings muſt be of chief excellence, wherein 
that Primordium appears moſt promimently to 
abound ; and therefore, Man 1s in higheſt perfection 
of all created things, as having by the great bounty 
of philoſophers, been endued with three diſtin& 
Anima's or Winds, to which the ſage Aoliſts, with 
much liberality, have added a fourth of equal neceſ- 
ty as well as ornament, with the other three; by 
this quartum Principium, taking in our four cor- 
ners of the world; which gave occaſion to that re- 
nowned Cabbaliſt + Rumbaſtus, of placing the body 
of man, in due poſtion to the four Cardinal points. 
In conſequence of this, their next principle Was, 
| that Man brings with him into the world a peculiar 
Portion or grain of Wind, which may be called a 
| Quinta eſſentia, extracted from the other four. This 
Quimeſſonce is of a catholick uſe upon all emergen» 
cies of life, is improveable into all arts and ſciences, 
and may be wonderfully refined, as well as enlarged 
| by certain methods in education. This, when blown 
up to its perfection, onght not to be covetouſly hoard» 
ed up, ſtifled, or hid under a buſhel, but freely com- 
Municated to mankind, Upon theſe reaſons, and 
others of equal weight, the wiſe Aoliſts, affirm the 
gift of BzLcnixc, to be the nobleſt act of a retiv- 
nal creature, To cultivate which art, and render it 
| more ſerviceable to mankind, they made uſe of ſe- 
{ yeral methods. At certain ſeaſons of the year, you 
might behold the prieſts amongſt them in vaſt num- 
bers, with their f Mouths gaping wide — a 
1 torm. 


+ This is one of the Names of Paracelſus ; he was 
eall'd Chriſtophotus, Theophraſtus, Paracelſus, Bum- 
baſtus. 

r This is meant of thoſe ſeditious preachers who 
blow up the ſeeds of rebellion, &c. 
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orm. At other times were to be ſeen ſeveral hun- 
dreds link'd together in a circular chain, with every 
man a pair of bellows applied to his neighbour's 
breech, by which they blew up eack other to the 
ſhape and ſize of a Tun; and for that reaſon, wit 
great propriety of ſpeech, did uſually call their bo- 
dies, their veſſels, When, by theſe, and the like 
performances, they were grown ſufficiently replete, 
they would immediately depart, and diſembogue for 
the publick good, a plentiful ſhare of their ac- 
quirements into their diſciples chaps. For we muſt 
here obſerve, that all learning was eſteemed among 
them to be compounded from the ſame principle. 
Recauſe, firſt, it is generally affir med, or confeſs'd 
that learning puffeth men up: and ſecondly, they 
proved it by the following ſyllogiſm: Words are but 
Wind; and Learning is nothing but Words; Ergo, 
Learning is nothing but Wind. For this reaſon, the 
philoſophers among them, did in their ſchools, de- 
liver to their pupils, all their doctrines and opinions 
by Eructation, wherein they had acquired a wonders 
ful eloquence, and of incredible variety. But the 
great charaQeriſtick, by which their chief ſages were 
beſt diſtinguiſhed, was a certain poſition of counte- 
nance, which gave undoubted imelligence to What 
degree or proportion the ſpirit agitated the inward 
maſs, For aſter certain gripings, the Wind and va- 
pours iſſuing forth : having firſt by their turbulence 
and convullions within, cauſed an earthquake in 
man's little world; diſtorted the mouth, bloated the 
cheeks, and gaye the eyes a terrible kind of Rehevo, 
At which junctures, all their Belches were received 
for ſacred, the ſourer the better, and ſwallowed with 
:nhnite conſolation by their meager devotees. And 
to render.theſe yet more complete, becauſe the breath 
of man's life is in his noſtrils, therefore, the choiceſt, 
moſt edfying, and moſt enlivening Belches, were ve- 
ry wiſely conveyed thro” that vehicle, to give them a 
tinfture as they paſſed, 

Thei® 
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Their Gods were the four Winds, whom they wor. 
ſhipped, as the ſpirits that pervade and enliven the 
univerſe, and as thoſe from whom alone all Inſpirs. 
con can properly be ſaid to proceed. However, the 
chief of theſe, to whom they performed the adors. 
/ tion of Latria, was the Almighty-North. An antient 
deity, whom the inhabitants of Megalopolis in Greece, 
had likewiſe in the higheſt reverence ; 4 Omnium 
Deorum Borcam maxime celebrant. This God, tho! 
endued with ubiquity, was yet ſuppoſed by the pro- 
founder Holiſts, to poſſeſs one peculiar habitation, 
or (to ſpeak in form) a Cælum Empyræum, wherein 
he was more intimately preſent. This was ſituated 
in a certain region, well known to the ancient 
Grecks,! by them called Zu, or the Land of Dark. 
neſs. And altho' many controverſies have ariſen up- 
on that matter; yet ſo much is undiſputed, that from 
a region of the like Denomination, the moſt refined 
A oliits have borrowed their original; from whence, 
in every age, the zealous among their prieſthood, have 
brought over their choiceſt Inſpiration, fetching it 
with their own hands from the fountain-head, in cer. 
tain Bladders, and diſploding it among the ſectaries 
in all nations, who did, and do, and ever will, daily 
graſp and pant after it. 
Nou, their myſteries and rites were performed in 
this manner, *Tis well known amonz the learned, 
that the virtuoſo's of former ages had a contrivance 
for carrying and preſerving Winds in caſks or harrels, 
which was of great aſſiſtance upon long ſea voyages; 
and the loſs of fo uſeful an art at preſent, is very 
much to be lamented, tho” I know not how, with 
great negligence omitted by || Pancirollus, It was 
an invention aſcribed to Aolus himſelf, from whom 
this ſect is denominated, and who, in honour of — 
oun - 


Pauſan. L. 8. 
An author who writ De Artibus Perditis, &c. 
of arts loſt, and of arts invented. 
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founder's memory, have to this day preſerved great 
numbers of thoſe Barrels, whereof they fix one in each 
of their temples, firſt beating oat the top: into this 
Barrel, upon ſolemn days, the prieſt enters; where, 
having before duly prepared himſelf by the methods 
already deſcribed, a ſecret funnel is alſo convey'd 
from his poſtcriors, to the bottom of the barrel, 
which admits new ſupplies of inſpiratoin from a Nor- 
thern chink or crany, Whereupon, you behold him 
{well immediately to the ſhape and ſize of his Veſlcl. 
In this poſture he diſembogues whole tempeſts upon 
his auditory, as the ſpirit from beneath gives him ut- 
terance; which iſſuing ex adytis, and penetralibus, 
5 not performed without much pain and gripings. 
And the Wird in breaking forth, 1 deals with his 
face, as it does with that of the ſea ; firſt blacken- 
ing, then wrinkling, and at laſt burſting it into 
a Foam, It is in this guiſe, the ſacred Aolilt deli- 
vers his oracular Belches to his panting diſciples; of 
whom, ſome are greedily gaping after the ſanctified 
breath; others are all the while hymning out the prai- 
ſes of the Winds; and gently waited to and fro by 
their own humming do thus repreſent the ſoft breezes 
of their deities appcaſed. 

It is from this cuſtom of the prieſt, chat ſome au- 
thors maintain theſe Aoliſts to have been very antient 
in the world. Becauſe the delivery of their myſte- 
ries, which I have juſt now mention'd, appears ex- 
actly the ſame with that of other ancient oracles whoſe 
inſpirations were owing to certain ſubterraneous Ef- 
fluviums of Wind, delivered with the ſame pain to the 
prieſts, and much about the ſame influence on the 
people. It is true indeed, that theſe were frequently 
managed and directed by Female officers, whoſe of 
gans were underſtood to be better diſpoſed for the 
admiſſion of thoſe oracular Guſts, as entring and paſ- 
ſing up through a receptacle of greater capacity, and 
cauſing 


T This an exact deſcription of the changes made in 
ke face by Enthuſiaſtick preachers, a 
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cauſing alſo a pruriency by the way, ſuch, as with 
due management, hath been refined from carnal, in- 
to a ſpiritual extaſy. And to ſtrengthen this profound 
conjecture, it is farther inſiſted, that this cuſtom of“ 
Female prieſts is kept up ſtill in certain refined colleges 
of our Modern &oliſts, who are agreed to receive their 
inſpiration, derived thro? the receptacle aforeſaid, 
hke their anceſtors, the Sibyls, 

And, whereas the mind of man, when he pives the 
ſpur and bridle to his thoughts, doth never flop, but 
naturally ſallies out into both extreams of high and 
low, of good and evil ; his firſt flight of fancy, com- 
monly tranſports him to ideas of what is moſt per. 
ſect, finiſhed; and exalted ; till having ſoared out 
of his own reach and fight, not well perceiving how 
near the frontiers of height and depth border upon 
each other ; with the ſame courſe and wing, he falls 
down plumb into the loweſt bottom of things, like 
one who travels the Eaſt into the Weſt ;- or, like a 
ſtrait line drawn by its own length into a circle, 
Whether a tinfture of malice in our natures, makes 
us fond of furniſhing every bright idea with its re- 
verſe; or, whether reaſon reflecting upon the ſum 
of things, can, like the ſun, ſerve only to enlighten 
one halt of the globe, leaving the other half, by ne- 
ceſlity, under ſhade and darkneſs ; or, whether fancy, 
flying up to the imagination of what is higheſt and 
belt, becomes over-ſhort, and ſpent, and weary, 
and ſuddenly falls, like a dead bud of paradiſe, to 
the ground. Or, whether after all theſe Metaphyſical 
conjectures, I have not entirely miſſed the true rea- 
ſon ; the propoſition, however, which hath ſtood me 
in lo much circumſtance, is altogether true; that, as 
the molt unciviliz'd parts of mankind have ſome way 
or other climbed up into the conception of a God, 
or ſupreme power, ſo they have ſeldom forgot to pro- 
vide their fears with certain ghaſtly notions, which 


inſtead 


' * Quakers, who ſuffer their women to preach and 
Pray. 


„ Wa 
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inficad of better, have ſerved them pretty tolerably 
for a Devil. And this proceeding ſeems to be natu- 
ml cnongh ; for it is with men, whoſe imagina- 
tions arc lified up very high, after the ſame rate, as 
Wan thoſe, whoſe bodies are fo ; that, as they are 
delighted with the advantage of a nearer contempla- 
tion upwards, fo they are uy terrified with the 
diſmal proſpect of the precipice below. | 

Thus in the choice of a Devil it hath been the uſual 
method of mankind, to ſingle out ſome being, either 
in act, or in viſion, which was in moſt antipathy to 
the God they had framed. Thus alſo the ſect of o- 
liſts poſſeſſod themſelves with a dread, and horror, 
and hatred of two malignant natures, betwixt whom, 
and the deites they adored, perpetual enmity was eſ- 
tabliſhed, The firſt of theſe, was the || Camelion,“ 
ſworn foe to inſpiration, who in ſcorn, devoured 
large influences of their God; without refunding the 
{mallelt blaſt by Eruttation, The other was a huge 
terrible monſter, call'd Moulinavent, who with ſour 
ſtrong arms waged eternal battle with all their divini- 
ties, dextrouſly turning to avoid their blows, and 
repay them with intereſt. 

Thus furniſh'd, and ſet out with Gods, as well as 
Devils, was the renown'd ſect of Koliſts; which 
makes at this day ſo illuſtrous a figure in the world, 
and whereof, that polite nation of Laplanders, are 
beyond all doubt, a moſt authentick branch ; of whom 
I therefore cannot, without injuſtice, here omit to 
make honourable mention; ſince they appear to be fo 
cloſely allied in point of intereſt, as well as inclina» 
tions, with their brother oliſts among us, as not 
only to buy their Winds by wholeſale frum the ſame 

mer- 


I do not well underſtand what the author aims 
at here, any more than by the terrible monſter, men- 
tioned in the following lines, call'd Moulinavent, 
which is the French Word for a Windmulk 
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merchants, but alſo to retail them after the ſame rate 
and method, and to cuſtomers much alike. 

Now, Whether the ſyſtem here deliver'd, way 
wholly compiled by * or, as ſome writers be. 
heve, rather copied from the original at Delphos, 
with certain additions and emendations ſuited to times 
and circumſtances ; I ſhall not abſolutely determine, 
This I may affirm, that Jacs gave it at leaſt a new 
turn, and form'd it into the ſame dreſs and model, ay 
it lies deduced by me. 

I have long ſought aſter this opportunity of doing 
Juſtice to a ſociety of men, for whom I bave 3 
liar honour, and whoſe opinions, as well as practices, 
have been extremely miſrepreſented and traduced by 
the malice or ignorance of their adverſaries, For, I 
think it one of the greateſt, and beſt of human actions, 
to remove prejudices, and place things in their trueſt 
and faireſt light ; which I therefore boldly undertake, 
without any regards of my own, beſide the conſci- 
ence, the honour, and the thanks, 
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A digreſſon concerning the original, the uſe and in- 


prove meat of Madneſs in a commonwealth, 


OR ſhall it any ways detract from the juſt repu- 
tation of this famous ſcR, that its riſe and inſti- 

tution are owing to ſuch an author, as I have deſcrib- 
ed Jack to be; a perſon whoſe intellectuals were 
over-turn'd, and his brain ſhaken out of its natural 
polition ; which we commonly ſuppoſe to be a diſ- 
temper, and call by the name of Madneſs or Phren- 
:y, For, if we take a ſurvey of the greateſt actions 
that have been perform'd in the world, under the 
influence of ſingle men; which are, The eſtabliſh- 
ment of New Empires by Conqueſt; the Advance 
ard Progreſs of New Schemes 1n Philoſophy ; and 
the contriving, as well as the propagating of New Re- 
ligions: we ſhall find the authors of them all, to 


Iteve been perſons, whoſe natural reaſon hath admit» 


ted great revolutions from their dict, their ednca- 
tion, the prevalency of ſome certain temper, together 
with the particular influence of air and climate. Be- 
:dcs, there is ſomethtng individual in human minds, 
that eaſily kindlles at the accidental approach and 
colliſion of certain circumſtances, which tho? of paul- 


try and mean appearance, do often flame out imo the * 


greateſt emergencies of life. For great turns are not 
always given by ſtrong hands, but by lucky adaption, 
nd at proper — and it is of no import, Where 
the fire was kindled, if the vepour has once got up 
into the brain. For the upper Region of man is fur- 
niſhed like the middle Region of the air: the mate- 
rials are form'd from cauſes of the wideſt difference, 


T. Ayer produce at laſt the ſame ſubſtance and effect. 
Miſts 
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Miſts ariſe from the earth, ſteams from dunghils, ex po 
halations from the ſea, and ſmoke from fire; yet all "en 
clouds are the ſame in compoſition, as well as conſe- 0 
__ and the fumes iſſuing from a jakes, will cee 
urniſh as comely and uſeful a vapour, as incenceW;,c 
from an alter. Thus far, I ſuppoſe, will eaſily bea: 
granted me; and then it will follow, that as the face put 
of nature never produces rain, but when it is over-;.- 
caſt and diſturb'd, ſo human underſtanding, ſeated Im 
in the brain, muſt be troubled and overſpread by val 
pours, aſcending from the lower facultics, to water. 
the invention, and render it fruitful. Now although ty 
theſe vapours (as it hath been ahleady ſaid) are of nc! 
various original, as thoſe of the ſkies ; yet the croplhe 
they produce, differ both in kind and degree, merely{,r 
according to the foil, I will produce two inſtances, 
to prove and explain what I am now advancing. ] 
1 A certain great prince rais'd a mighty army, fil- x 
led his coflers with infinite treaſures, provided an in- 
vincible fleet, and all this, without giving the lealtY 5 
part of his deſign to his greateſt miniſters, or his near-ſ,,., 
eſt favourites, Immediately the whole world wasY,,q 
alarm'd ; the neighbouring crowns, in trembling ex-Ihea 
pectations, towards what point the ſtorm wouldFry,; 
burſt; the ſmall politicians, every where forming}. 
proiound conjectures. Some believ'd he had laid anat. 
ſcheme for univerſal monarchy : others, after muchſmic 
infght, determin'd the matter to be a project for pul«,;& 
ling down the Pope, and ſetting up the reform'd re- 
ligion, which had once been his own, Some, again, 
of a deeper ſagacity, ſent him into Aſia to ſubdue the 
Turk, and recover Paleſtine, In the midſt of all 
theſe projects and preparations, a certain “ Stage» 
Surgeon, gathering the nature of the diſcaſe by theſeſyhe 
ſymptoms, attempted the cure, at one blow perform-Iuhe 


cafſelf 


1 This was Harry the Great of France. 
A * Ravillac, who fiabbed Henry the Great in his 4 
Coach, _ 


ut 


his 
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ed the operation, broke the bag, out flew the Va- 
pour; nor did any thing want to render it a complete 
remedy, only, that the prince unfortunately happen'd 


to die in the performance. Now, is the reader ex- 


ceeding curious to learn, from whence this vapour 
took its riſe, which had ſo long ſet the nations at a 
zaze? What ſecret wheel, what hidden ſpring could 
put into motion ſo wonderful an engine; it was af» 
ter wards di ſcover'd, that the movement of this whole 
machine had been directed by an abſent Female, 
whoſe eyes had rais'd a protuberancy, and before 
emiſſion, ſhe was removed into an enemy's coun» 
try. What ſhould an unhappy prince do in ſuch 
tickliſh circumſtances as theſe ? He tried in vain 
the poet's never-failling receipt of Corpora quæque; 
for, 


Idque petit corpus mens unde eſt ſaucia amore; 
Unde feritur, co tendit, geſtuque coite. Luer. 


Having to no purpoſe uſed all peaceable endea- 
vours, the collected part of the Semen, raiſed and 
enfla med, became aduſt, converted to choler, turn'd 
head upon the ſpinal duct, and aſcended to the brain. 
The very ſame principal that influences a Bully to 
break the windows of a whore, who has jilted him, 
natweally ſtirs up a great prince to raiſe mighty ar- 
mies, and dream of nothing but ſieges, battles, and 
victorics. 


—eterrima Belli 
Cauſa — 


The other + Inſtance is, what I have read ſome- 
here, in a very antient author, of a mighty king, 
who for the ſpace of above thirty years, amuſed him- 
ſelf to take, and loſe towns; beat armics, and be bea- 


+ This is meant of the late French King. 


* 
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ten; drive princes out of their dominions ; fright 
children from their bread and butter; burn, lay 
waſte, plunder, dragoon, maſſacre ſubject and ſtrang- 
er, friend, and foe, male and female, Tis record. 
ed, that the philaſophers of each country were in 

ave diſpute. upon cauſes natu:al, moral, and poli- 
tical, to find out where they ſhould aſſign an original 
ſolution of this Phanomenon, At laſt the Vapour cx 
Spirit, which animated the hero's brain, being in per. 

etual circulation, ſeiz'd upon that region of human 
body, ſo renown'd for-ſurniſhing the ꝓ Zibet Occi- 
dentalis, and gathering there into a tumor, left the reſt 
of the world for that time in peace. Of ſuch mighty 
conſcquence it 1s, where thoſe exhalations fix ; and 
of ſo little, from whence they proceed. The ſame 
ſpirits which in their ſuperior progreſs would conquer 
a kingdom, deſcending upon the Anus, conclude in 
a Filtula. 

Let us next examine the great introducers of new 
ſchemes in philoſophy, and ſearch till we can find, 
from what faculty of the ſoul the diſpoſition ariſes in 
mortal man, of taking into his head, to advance new 
ſyſtems with ſuch an eager zeal, in things agreed on 
all hands impoſlible to be known : from what ſeeds 
this diſpoſition ſprings, and to what quality of human 
nature theſe grand innovators have been indebted for 
their number of difciples. Becauſe it is plain, chat 
ſeveral of the chief among them, both Ancient and 
Modern, were uſually miltaken by their advaſaries, 
and indeed by all, except their own followets, to 
have been perſons crazed, or out of their wits, hav- 
ing generally proceeded in the common _— of 

the 


their 
from 
ing 
the 


t Paracelſus, who was ſo famous for chymiſtry, 
tried an experiment upon human excrement, to 
make a perfume of it; which when he had brought 
to perfection, he call'd Zibeta Occidentalis, or Wel- 
tern Civet, the back parts of man (according to his 
diviſion mention'd by the author] being the Welt, 


» 
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the harmony of human underſtanding, which in ſe 
veral individuals is exactly of the ſame turning. This 
if you can dexterouſly ſcrew up to its right key, aud 
then ſtrike gently upon it ; whenever you have the 
good fortune to light among thoſe of the ſame pitch, ils 
they will, by a ſecret neceſſary ſympathy, ſtrike en. 
actly at the ſame time. And in this one circumſtance, 
lies all the ſkill or luck of the matter; for if you 
chance to jar the ſtring among thoſe who are etther 
above or below your own height, inſtead of ſubs 
{cribing to your doctrine, they will tie you faſt, call 
you mad, and feed you with bread and water, It is 
therefore a point of the niceſt conduct to diſtinguiſh 
and adapt this noble talent, with reſpect to the differ. 
ences of perſons and of time. Cicero underſtood 
this very well, when writing to a friend in England, 
with a caution, among other matters, to beware of 
being cheated by our Hackney coachmen (who, it 
ſeems, in thoſe days, were as arrant raſcals as they arc 
now) has theſe remarkable word: || Eſt quod gau- 
deas te in iſta loca veniſſe, ubi aliquid ſepere vide 
rere. For, to ſpeak a bold truth, it is a fatal miſcat. 
riage, ſo ill to order affairs, as to paſs for a Fool in 
one company, when in another you might be treated... 
as a Philoſopher, Which I deſire ſome certain Gen- 
tlemen of my Acquaitance, to lay up in their heart,. 
as a very ſeaſonable Innuendo. 
his, indeed, was the fatal miſtake of that worthy 
gentleman, my moſt ingenious friend, Mr, W-tt-n ; 
a perſon, in appearance ordain'd for great deſigns, 3s) 
as well as performances; whether you will conſider 
his Notions or his Looks. Surely no man ever ad- 
vanced into the publick, with fitter qualifications of 
body and mind, for the propagation of a new reli- 
gion. Oh had thoſe happy talents, miſapplied to vain}. , 
philoſophy, been turned into their proper channels; .. 
of Dreams and Viſions, where Diſtortion of mind andy, . 
f coutyg. 1; 


Epiſt, ad Fam, Trebatio. 


tains of Enthuſiaſm, 
eternally proceeded ſuch fatning ſtreams, will find 
the ſpring head to have been as troubled and muddy 
2s the current; of ſuch great emolument is a tincture 
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countenance, are of ſuch ſovereign uſe; the baſe de- 
tracting world would not then have dared to report, 
that ſomething is amiſs, that his brain hath undergone 
an unluckly ſhake ; which even his brother Modern=- 
its themſelves, like ungrates, do whiſper ſo loud, that 


"Wit reaches up to the very garret I am now writing in. 


Laſtly, whoſoever pon to look into the foun- 
rom whence, in all ages, have 


of this Vapour, which the world calls madneſs, 
hat without its help the world would not only be 


eprived of thoſe two great bleſſings, Conqueſt and 
Fyitems, but even all mankind would happily be re- 


luced to the ſame belief in things invihble. Now, 
he former Poſtulatum being held, that it is of no 


Import from what originals this Vapour proceeds, but 


ither in what Angles it ſtrikes and ſpreads over the 
nderltanding, or upon what Species of brain it aſ- 
ends; It will be a very delicate point, to cut the 
ether, and divide the ſeveral reaſons to a nice and 
urious reader, how this numerical difference in the 
rain, can produce effects of ſo vaſt a difference from 
he ſame Vapour, as to be the ſole point of individu- 
10n between Alexander the Great, Jack of Leyden, 
nd monheur Des Cartes. The preſent argument is 
e moſt abſtracted that ever I engaged in; it ſtrains 
y faculties to their higheſt ſtretch : and I deſire the 
eader to attend with the utmoſt perpenſity : for I 


low proceed to unravel this knotty point. 


+ There is in mankind a certain * ® * # ® 
EXS IS 0 E040 0 EE WEIR 


+ Here is another defeft in the manuſcript, but T 


ink the author did wiſely, and that the matter which 
dus ſtrained his faculties, was not worth a ſolution ; 
dit were well if all metaphyſical cobwcb problems 
cre no otherwiſe anſwered. 
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Hic multa diſiderantur.— And this I take to be a clear ff 


ſolution of the matter. 


Having therefore ſo narrowly paſt through this in. 
tricate difficulty, the reader will, I am fare, agree 
with me in the concluſion, that if the Moderns mean 
by Madneſs, only diſturbance or tranſpoſition of the 
brain, by force of certain Vapours iſſuing up from the 
lower faculties: then has this Madneſs been the pa- 
rent of all thoſe mighty revolutions, that have hap- 
pened in Empire, in Philoſophy, and in Religion. 
For, the brain, in its natural poſition and ſtate of ſe. 
renity, diſpoſed iis owner to paſs his life in the com. 
mon forms, without any thought of ſubduing multi. 
tudes to his own Power, his Reaſons or his Viſions; 
and the more he ſhapes his underſtanding by the pat- 


tern of human learning, the leſs he is inclined to; 


form parties aſter his particular notions ; becauſe that 
inſtructs him in his private infirmities, as well as in 


the ſtubborn ignorance of the people. But when a 


man's fancy gets aſtride on his reaſon, when imagi- 
nation is at cuffs with the ſenſes, and common under- 
ftanding, 2s well as common ſenſe, is kickt out of 
doors ; the firſt proſelyte he makes, is himſelf; and 
when that is once compaſled, the difficulty is not fo 
great in bringing over others; a ſtrong deluſion al- 
ways operating {rom without, as vigorouſly as from 


within. For, cant and vilion are to the ear and theppin 


eye, the ſame that tickling is to the touch, Thoſe 
entertainments and pleaſures we moſt value in life, 
are ſuch as Dupe and play the wag with the ſenſes, 
For, if we take an examination of what is generally 
underſtood by Happineſs, as it has reſpect, either to 
the - or the ſenſes, we ſhall find all itsTkc 
properties and adjuncts will herd under this ſhort de- 
finition, that it is a perpetual poſſeſſion of being | 

| ; wel 
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ell deceived. And firſt, with relation to the mind 
or underſtanding ; 'tis manifeſt, what mighty advan- 
tages fiction has over truth; and the — is juſt at 
zur elbow, becauſe imagination can build nobler 
ar Wcenes, and produce more wonderful revolutions than 
Nortune or nature will be at expence to furniſh. Nor 
n- is mankind ſo much to blame in his choice, thus de- 
ee ermining him, if we conſider that the debate merely 
an ies between Things paſt and Things conceived : and 
he ſo the queſtion is only this; Whether things that have 
he Place in the Imagination, may not as properly be 
a- ſid to Exiſt, as thoſe that are ſeated in the Memory; 

P- Yvhich may be juſtly held in the affirmative, and very 
n. nuch to the advantage of the former, ſince this is ac- 
ſe · Nnowledged to be the Womb of things, and the other 
m. Wllowed to be no more than the Grave. Again, if 
ti- re take this definition of happineſs, and examine it 
s ich reference to the ſenſes, it will be acknowledged 
at- Nonderſully adapt. How fading and inſipid do all 
to pbje ts accoſt us that are not conveyed in the vehicle 
12: pf Deluſion? How ſhrunk is every thing, as it ap- 
in cars in the glaſs of nature! So, that if it were not 
or the aſſiſtance of artificial Mediums, falſe lights, 
. Fefracted angles, varniſh, and tinſel; there would be 
mighty level in the felicity and enjoyments of mor- 
il men. If this were ſeriouſly conſidered by the. 
orld, as I have a certain reaſon to ſuſpect it hard! 
ſo ill; men would no longer reckon among their high 
points of wiſdom, the art of expoſing weak ſides, and 
ubliſhing infirmitics; and an employment, in my 
pinion, neither better nor worſe than that of Un- 
aſking, which I think, has never been allowed fair 
ge, either in the World, or in the Play-houſe. 

In the proportion that credulity is a more peaceful 
oolleſſion of the mind, than curioſity; ſo far prefer- 
ble is that wiſdom, which converſes about the ſur- 
ice, to that pretended philoſophy which enters into 
Je depth of things, and then comes gravely back 
ith information and diſcaverics, that in the inſide 

| B 2 they 
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they are good for nothing. The two ſenſes, to which I fte 
all objects firſt addreſs themſelves, are the ſight ande 
the touch; theſe never examine farther than the co. Ph. 
lour, the ſhape, the ſize, and whatever other quali. anc 
ties dwell, or are drawn by art upon the outward of det 
bodies; and then comes reaſon officiouſly, with tool K 
for cutting, and opening, and mangling, and piercing, J 
offering to demonſtrate, that they are not of the ſame 
conſiſtence quite through, Now I take all this to be 
the laſt degree of perverting nature; one of whoſe 
eternal laws it is, to put her beſt furniture for ward, 
And therefore, in order to ſave the charges of all ſuch 
expenfive anatomy for the time to come; I do here 
think fit to inform the reader, that in ſuch concluſi. 
ons as theſe, reaſon is certainly in the right ; and that 
in molt corporeal beings, which have fallen under my 
cognizance, the Outſide hath been infinitely preſera 
ble to the In: whereof I have been farther convinced 
from ſome late experiments. Laſt week I ſaw a wo-. 
man flayed, and you will hardly believe, how much ne 
it altered her perſon for the worſe. Yeſterday I or- 
dered the carcaſs of a Beau to be ſtript in my pre 
ſence; when we were all amazed to find ſo many ur 
ſuſpected faults under one ſuit of clothes. Then 
laid open his Brain, his Heart, and his Spleen : but 
I plainly perceived at every operation, that the far 
ther we proceeded, we found the defects increaſe up 
on us in number and bulk: from all which, I uſt] 
formed this concluſion to mylelf ; that whatever phi 
loſopher or projector can find out an art to ſolder anc 
patch up the flaws and imperfections of nature, will 
deſerve much better of mankind, and teach us a more 
uſeful ſcience, than that ſo much in preſent eſteem 
of widening and expoſing them, (like him who helc 
Anatomy to be the ultimate end of Phyſic.) Ane 
he, whoſe fortunes and diſpoſitions have placed hi 
in a convenient (tation to enjoy the fruits of this no 
ble art; he that can with Epicurus content his ides 
with the Films and Images that fly off upon his 2 

ron 
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from the Superficies of things ; ſuch a man truly wiſe, 
creams off nature, leaving the ſour and the dregs for 
philoſophy and reaſon to lay up. This is the ſublime 
and refined point of felicity, called, the Poſſeſſion ot 
being well deceived; the ſerene peaceful ſtate of being 
a fool among knaves. 

But to return to Madneſs. It is certain, that ac- 
cording to the ſyſtem I have above deduced; every 
Species thereof proceeds from a redundancy of Va- 
pours ; therefore, as ſome kinds of Phrenzy give 
double ſtrength to the ſinews, ſo there are of other 
Species, which add vigour, and life, and ſpirit to 
the brain: Now, it uſually happens, that theſe ac- 
tive ſpirits, getting poſſeſſion of the brain, reſemble 
thoſe that haunt other waſte and empty dwellings, 
which for want of buſineſs, either vaniſh, and carry 
away a piece of the houſe, or elſe ſtay at home and 
ling it all out of the windows. By which are my 1- 
tically diſplayed the two principal branches of Mad- 
neſs, and which ſome philoſophers, not conſidering 
ſo well as I, have miſtook to be different in their 
cauſes, over-haſtily aſſigning the firſt to deſicieney, and 
the other to redundance. 

I think it therefore manifeſt, from what I have 
here advanced, that the main point of {kill and ads 
dreſs, is to furniſh employment for this redundancy 
of Vapour, and prudently to adjuſt the ſeaſon of it; 
by which means it may certainly become of cardinal 
and catholic emolument in a commonwealth. Thus 
one man chuſing a proper junttue, — into a 
gulph, from whence beads a hero, and is called 
the ſaver of his country; another atchieves the ſame 
enterprize, but unluckily timing it, has left the brand 
of Madneſs, fixed as a reproach upon his memory; 
u»on ſo nice a diſtinction are we taught to repeat the 
name of Curtius with reverence and love; that of 
Empedocles, with hatred and coutetupt. Thus, alſo 
it is uſually conceived, that the elder Brutus only 
perſonated the Fool and Madman for the good of the 
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public, but this was nothing elſe, than a redundancy 
of the ſame Vapour, long miſapplied, called by the 
Latins, * Ingenium par negotits ; or, (to tranſlate it az 
nearly as I can) a fort of Phrenzy, never 1n its right 
— till you take it up in the buſineſs of the 

ate. | 

Upon all which, and many other reaſons of equal 
weight, though not equally curious; I do here gladly 
embrace an opportunity I have long ſought for, of 
recommending it as a very noble undertaking, to Sir 
E—=d r, Sir C r M ve, 
Sir N B————]}, 4 n H———-w, 
Eſq; and other patriots concerned, that they would 
move for leave to bring in a bill, for appointing com- 
miſſioners to inſpe& into Bedlam, and the parts ad- 
Jacent ; who ſhall be empowered to ſend for Perſons, 
Papers, and Records; to examine into the merits and 
. of every ſtudent and profeſſor; to ob- 

erve with utmoſt exactneſs their ſeveral diſpoſitions 
and behaviour; by which means, duly diſtinguiſt- 
ing and adapting their talents, they might produce 
admirable inſtruments for the ſeveral offices in a ſtate, 
/ (// Cork and Ms 
proceeding in ſuch methods as I ſhall here humbly 
propoſe. And, I hope the gentle reader will give 
ſome allowance to my great ſolicitudes in this impor» 
tant affair, upon account of that high eſteem 1 have 
borne that honourable ſociety, whereof I had ſome 
time the happineſs to bean unworthy member, 

Is any ſtudent tearing his ſtraw in piece-meal, 
ſwearing and blaſpheming, biting his grate, foaming 
at the mouth, and emptying his piſſpot in the ſpecta- 
tors“ faces? Let the right worſhipful, the Commil- 
ſioners of Inſpection, give him a regiment of dra- 
2 and ſend him into Flanders among the reſt. 

s another eternally talking, ſputtering, gaping, bawl- 
ing, in a ſound without period or article? What 
wonderful talents are here miſlaid ! Let him be 2 

nlihe 
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niſhed immediately with a green bag and papers, and 
three Pence in his pocket, and away with him'to 
Weſtminſter-hall, You will find a thud gravely tak- 
ing the dimenſions of his kennel; a perſon of fore- 
fight and inſight, though kept quite in the dark; for 
why, like Moſes, Ecce + cornuta erat ens facies. He 
walks duly in one pace, intreats your penny with due 
gravity and ceremony ; talks much of hard times and 
taxes, and the Whore of Babylon; bars up the 
wooden window of his cell conſtantly at eight 
o'clock : dreams of Fire, and Shop-lifters, and Court- 
cultomers, and Privileged Places. Now, what a fi- 
gure would all theſe acquirements amount to, if the 
owner were ſent into the City among his brethren! 
Behold a fourth, in much and deep converſation 
with himſelf, biting his thumbs at proper junctures; 
his countenance chequered with buſineſs and deſign ; 
ſometimes walking very faſt, with his eyes nailed to 
a paper that he holds in his hands: a great ſaver of 
time, ſomewhat thick of hearing, very ſhort of fight, 
but more of memory. A man ever in haſte, a great 
hatcher and breeder of buſineſs, and excellent at the 
famous art of whiſpering Nothing. A huge idolater 
of monoſyllables and procraſtination; ſo ready to 
give his word to every body, that he never keeps it. 
One that has forgot the common Meaning of words, 
but an admirable retainer of the Sound. Extremely 
ſubject to the Looſeneſs, for his Occaſions are perpe- 
— calling him away. If you approach his grate 
in his familiar intervals: “ Sir, (ſays he) give me a 
© penny, and I'll ſing you a ſong : but give me the 
«© penny firſt.” (Hence comes the common ſaying, 
and commoner practice, of parting with money for 
a Song.) What a complete ſyſtem of Court Skill is 
here deſcribed in every _— of it, and all utter! 
4 1 


* A lawyer's coach-lire. + Cornutus, is 
either horned or ſhining, and by this term, Moſes is 
de ſcribed in the vulgar Latin of the Bible, 
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loſt with wrong application ? Accoſt the hole of ang. 
ther kennel, fiſt ſtopping your noſe, you will be. 
hold a ſurly, gloomy, naſty, ſlovenly mortal, raking 
in his own dung, and dabbling in his urine. The 
Þelſt part of his diet, is the reverſion of his own or- 
dure, which expiring into ſtcams, whirls perpetually 
about, and at laſt re-infunds. His complexion is of 
a dirty yellow, with a thin ſcattered beard, exaQly 
agreeable to that of his dict, upon its firſt declina. 
tion; like other inſects, who having their birth and 
education in an excrement, from thence borrow their 
colour and their ſmell. The ſtudent of this apart. 
ment 4s very ſparing of his words, but ſomewhat 
Over-liberal of his breatn; he holds his hand out 
ready to receive your penny, and immediately upon 
receipt, withdraws to his former occupations. Now, 
is it not amazing to think, the ſociety of Warwick- 
Jane ſhould have no more concern, tor the recovery 
of ſo uſeful a member, who, if one may judge from 
theic appearances, would become the greateſt orna- 
ment to tha illuſtrious body ? Another ſtudent ſtruts 
wp ficrcely to your teeth, puſhng with his lips, half 
Iqueezing out his eyes, and very graciouſly holds you 
out his hand to kiſs. The Keeper defires you not to 
be afraid of this profeſſor, for he will do you no 
Hurt : to him alone is allowcd the hberty of 1 anti- 
chamber, and the Orator of the place gives you to 
underſtand, that this ſolemn perſon is a Taylor, run 
mad with pride. This conſiderable ſtudent 1s adorned 
with many other qualities, upon which, at preſent, I 
Mall not farther enlarge. - - - - - - - * Heark in your 
Ear Jam ſtrangely miſtaken, if all his ad- 
dreſs, his motions, and his airs, would not then be 
very natural, and in their proper clement. — 


* I cannot conjecture what the author means here, 
or how this chain could be filled, though it is capa- 
ble of more than one interpretation, 
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I ſhall not deſcend ſo minutely, as to inſiſt upon 
the vaſt number of Beaux, Fidlers, Poets, and Poli- 
ticians, that the world might recover by ſuch a re- 
formation ? But what is more material, beſides the 
clear gain redounding to the commonwealth, by ſo 
large an acquiſition of perſons to employ, whole 1 
talents and acquirements, if I may be ſo bold to afe 
firm it, are now buried, or at leaſt miſapplied: it 
would be a mighty advantage accruing to the public 
from this enquiry, that all theſe would very much 
excel, and arrive at great perfection in their ſeveral 
kinds; which, I think, is manifeſt, from what I 
have already ſhewn ; and ſhall inforce by this one 
plain inſtance; that even, I myſelf, the author of 
theſe momentous truths, am a perſon, whoſe imagi- 
nations are hard-mouthed, and exceedingly diſpoſed 
to run away with his Reaſon, which I have obſerved 
from long experience, to be a very light rider, and 
eaſily (hook off; upon which account, my friends 
will never truſt me alone, without a ſolemn promiſe, 
to vent wy ſpeculations in this, or the like manner, 
for the umverſal benefit of human kind; which, 
perhaps, the gentle, courtcous, and candid reader, 
primful of that Modern charity and tenderneſs, uſu- 
ally annexed to his Office, will be very hardly per- 


'F luaded to believe. 
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T is an unanſwerable argument of a very refined 

age, the wonderful civilities that have paſſed of 
late years, between the nation of Authors, and thatof 
Readers. There can hardly pop“ out a Play, a Pam» 
phlet, or a Poem, without a preface full of chance 
Je dgment to the world, for the general reception and 
applauſe they have given it, which the Lord knows 
where, or when, or how, or from whom it received, 
In due deference to fo laudable a cuſtom, I do here 
return my humble thanks to His Majeſty, and both 
Houſes of Parliament; to the Lords of the king's 
moſt honourable privy council; to the reverend the 
Judges; to the Clergy, and Gentry, and Yeomanry 
of this land: but in a more eſpecial manner, to my 
worthy brethren and friends at Will's Coffee-houſe, 
and Greſham-college, and Warwick-lane, and Moor- 
Kelds, and Scotland-yerd, and Weſtminſter-hall, and 
Guild-hall; in ſhort, to all inhabitants and rctaipers 
whatſoever, cither in court, or church, or camp, or 
city, or country; for their generous and univerſal 
acceptance of this divine T1catiſe, I accept their 
approbation, and good opinion with extreme grati- 
tude, and to the utmoſt of my poor capacity ſhall 
take hold of all opportunities to return the obli- 
gation. ; | 

I am alſo happy, that Fate has flung me into ſo 
bleſſed an age for the mutual felicity of Bookſellers 
and Authors, whom I may ſafely athrm to be at this 
day the two only ſatisfied parties in England, Aſk 
an Author how his laſt piece hath ſucceeded : + Why, 
| | „ truly, 


* This is literally true, as we may obſerve in the 
Prefaces to molt Plays, Pocms, &c, | 
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« truly, he thanks his ſtars, the world has been very 
« favourable, and he has not the leaſt reaſon to com- 
« plain : and yet, by G—, he writ it in a week at 
« hits and ſtarts, when he could ſteal an hour from 
« his urgent affairs;“ as it is a hundred to one you 
may ſee farther in the Preface, to which he refers 
you ; and for the reſt, to the Bookſeller, There you 
go as a cuſtomer, and make the ſame queſtion : © He 
& bleſſes his God, the thing takes wonderfully, he is 
« juſb panting a Second Edition, and has but three 
© left in his ſhop.” You beat down the price: 
« Sir, we ſhall not differ ;” and in hopes of your cuſ- 
tom another time, lets you have 1t as reaſonable as 
you pleaſe; “and pray ſend as many of your ac- 
© quaintance as vou will, I ſhall upon your account 
& furniſh them all at the ſame rate.“ 

Now, it is not well enough conſidered, to what ac- 
cidents and occaſions the world is indebted tor the 
greateſt part of thoſe noble writings, which hourly 
ſlart up to entertain it, If it were not for a rainy 
day, a drunken Vigil, a fit of the ſpleen, a courſe 
of phyſic, a ſleepy Sunday, an ill run at dice, a'long 
taylor's bill, a beggar's purſe, a factious head, a hot 
ſun, coſtive diet, want of books, and a juſt contempr 
of learning: but for theſe events, I fay, and fome 
others, too long to recite (eſpecially a prudent neglect 
of taking brimſtone inward]y) I doubt, the number 
of Authors, and of Writings, would dwindle away 
to a degree moſt woful to behold, To confirm this 
opinion, hear the words of the famous Troglodyte 
Philoſopher : © *Tis, certain (ſaid he) ſome grains of 
+ folly are of courſe annexed as part of the compo- 
* ſition of human nature, only the choice is left us, 
© whether we pleaſe to wear them inlaid or em- 
© boſſed : and we need not go very far to ſeek how 
that is uſually determined, when we remember, it 
is with human faculties as with liquors, the lighteſt 
« will be ever at the top.” | 

There 
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There is in this famous iſland of Britain a certain 
Paultry Scribbler, very voluminous, whoſe character 
the reader cannot wholly be a ſtranger to. He deals 
in a pernicious kind of writings, called Second Parts, 
and uſually paſſes under the, name of The Author of 
the firſt. I eaſily ſoreſee, that as ſoon as I lay down 
my pen, this nimble Operator will have ſtole it, and 
treat me as inhumanly as he hath already done Dr, 
Bl re, L—ge, and many others who ſhall here 
be nameleſs; I therefore fly for Juſtice and relief, in- 
to the hands of that great rectiſier of ſaddles, and lover 
of mankind, Dr. B—-tley, begging he will take this 
enormous grievance into his moſt modern confidera- 
tion: and if it ſhould ſo happen, that the furniture 
of an aſs, in the ſhape of a Second Part, mull for 
my fins be clapt by a miſtake upon my back, that 
he will . pleaſc, in the preſence of the 
world, to lighten me of the burthen, and take it 
home to his own houſe, till the true beaſt thinks fits to 
call for it. 

In the mean time I do here give this public notice, 
that my reſolutions are, to circumſcribe within this 
diſcourſe the whole ſtock of matter I have been ſo 
many years providing. Since my vein is once open- 
ed, I am content to exhauſt it all at a running, for 
the peculiar advantage of my dear mas) and for 
the univerſal benefit of mankind, Therefore hoſpi- 
tably conſidering the number of my gueſts, they 
ſhall have my whole entertainment at a meal; and 1 
ſcorn to {et up the leavings in the cupboard. What 
the Gueſts cannot eat may be given to the Poor, and 
the“ Dogs under the table may gnaw the Bones. 
This I underſtand for a more generous proceeding, 
than to turn the company's ſtomach, by inviting 
them again to-morrow to a ſcurvy meal of ſcraps, 


* By Dogs, the author means common injudicious 
Critics, as he explains it himſelf before in bis Di- 
greſſion upon Critics, (page 66.) 
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If the reader fairly conſiders the ſtrength of what 

I have advanced in the foregoing Section, I am con- 
vinced it will produce a wonderful revolution in 
his notions and opinions; and he will be abundantly 
better prepared to receive and to reliſh the con- 
cluding part of this miraculous Treatiſe, Readers 
may be divided into three claſſes, the Superficial, the 
Ignorant, and the Learned ; and I have with much 
felicity fitted my pen to the genius and advantage of 
each, The ſuperficial reader will be ſtrangely pro- 
voked to laughter: which clears the breaſt and the 
lungs, is ſovereign againſt the Spleen, and the moſt 
innocent of all Diuretics. The ignorant reader (be- 
tween whom and the former, the diſtinction is ex- 
tremely nice) will find himſelf diſpoſed to flare; 
which is an admirable remedy for ill eyes, ſerves to 
raiſe and enliven the ſpirits, and wonderfully helps 
perſpiration. But the reader truly learned, chiefly for 
whoſe benefit 1 wake when others ſleep, and ſleep 
when others wake, will here find ſufficient matter to 
employ his ſpeculations for the reſt of his life. It 
were much to be wiſhed, and I do here humbly 
propole for an experiment, that every Prince in 
Chriſtendom will take ſeven of the deepelt Scholars 
in his dominions, and ſhut them up cloſe for ſeven 
years, in ſeven chambers, with a command to write 
icven ample commentaries on this comprehenſive diſ- 
courſe. I ſhall venture to affirm, that whatever dif- 
ference may be found in their ſeveral conjectures, 
they will be all, without the leaſt diſtortion, mani- 
ſeſtly deducible from the text. Mean time, it is my 
earneſt requell, that ſo uſeful an undertaking may be 
entered upon (if their Majeſtics pleaſe) with all con- 
venient ſpeed ; becauſe I have a ftrong inclination, 
before I leave the world, to talte a bleſſing, which 
we myſler ious writers can ſeldom reach, till we have 
got into our graves, Whether it is, that Fame bein 
a fruit grafted on the body, can hardly grow, an 
much leſs ripen, till the Stock is in the earth: ory 
whether 
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whether ſhe be a bird of prey, and is lured among 
the reſt, to purſue after the {cent of a Carcaſs : or, 
whether ſhe conceives her trumpet ſounds beſt and 
fartheſt, when ſhe ſtands on a Tomb, by the advan- 
tage of a riſing ground, and the echo of a hollow 
Vault. 

Tis true, indeed, the republic of dark authors, af- 
ter they once found out this excellent expedient of 
dying, have been peculiarly happy in the variety, as 
well as extent of their reputation. For, Night being 
the univerſal mother of things, wiſe philoſophers 
hold all writings to be fruitful in the proportion they 
are dark; and therefore, the “ true illuminated (that is 
to ſay, the darkeſt of all) have met with ſuch num- 
berleſs commentators, whoſe ſcholaſtic mid wiſery 
hath delivered them of meanings, that the authors 
themſelves perhaps never conceived, and yet may 
very juſtly be allowed the lawful parents of them, 
+ The words of ſuch writers being like ſced, which 
however ſcattered at random, when they light upon 
a frunful ground, will multiply far beyond either the 
hopes or imagination of the ſower. 

And therefore in order to promote ſo uſeful a 
work, I will here take leave to glance a few inuendo's, 
that may be of great aſſiſtance to thoſe ſublime ſpi- 
rits, who ſhall be appointed to labour in a univerſal 
comment upon this wonderful diſcourſe, And fiit, 
t I have couched a very profound myſtery in the 
number of O's multiplied by ſeven, and divided by 
nine : alſo, if a devout brother of the Roſy Croſs 
will pray fervently for ſixty-three mornings, with a 

lively 


* A name of the Roſycrucians. 

+ Nothing is more frequent than for commenta- 
tators to force interpretations, which the author never 
meant. ; 

t This is what the Cabbaliſts among the Jews have 
done with the Bible, and pretend to fiud wouderiul 
myſteries by it. 
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lively faith, and then tranſpoſe certain letters and 
ſyllables according to preſcription, in the ſecond and 
fifth Section; they will certainly reveal into a full re- 
ceipt of the opus magnum, Laſtly, whoever will be 
at the pains to calculate the whole number of each 
letter in this Treatiſe, and ſum up the difference ex- 
actly between the ſeveral numbers, aſſigning the true 
natural cauſe for every ſuch difference; the diſcove- 
ries in the product will plentifully reward his la- 
beur- But then he muſt beware of + Bythus and 
Sige, and be ſure not to forget the qualities of Aca- 
moth ; A cujus lacrymis humecta prodit ſubſtantia, a riſu 
lucida, a triſtitia ſolida, & a timore mobilis ; wherein 
} Eugenius Philalethes hath committed an unpar- 
donable miſtake, | 

SE CT: 


+ 1 was told by an eminent divine, whom I con- 
ſulted on this point, that theſe two barbarous words, 
with that of Acamoth and its qualities, as here ſet 
down, are quoted from Irenæus. This he diſcovers 
ed by ſearching that ancient writer for another quota« 
tion of our author, which he has placed in the title» 
page, and refers to the book and chapter; the curi- 
ous were very inquiſitive, whether thoſe barbarous 
words, Baſima Eacabaſa, &c. are really in Irenæus, 
and upon enquiry it was found they were a fort of 
cant or jargon of certain Heretics, and therefore-very 
properly prefixed to ſuch a book as this of our 
author, 

t Vid. Anima magica abſcondita. To the above- 
mentioned Treatiſe, called Anthropoſophia Theomagica, 
there is another annexed, called Anima Magica Al ſcon- 
dita, written by the ſame author, Vaughan, under the 
name of Eugenius Philalethes, but in neither of thoſe 
treatiſes is there any mention of Acamoth or its qua- 
lities, ſo that this is nothing but amuſement, and a 
ridicule of dark, unintelligible writers; only the 
words, A $uj9} [acrymis, &c, are, as we have ſaid, 

tranſcribe 
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N FTER fo wide a compaſs as I have wandered, I 
do now gladly overtake, and cloſe in with my 
ſubject, and ſhall henceforth hold on with it an even 
* to the end of my journey, except ſome beauti- 
ul proſpect appears within fight of my way; where- 
of, though at preſent 1 have neither warning nor ex- 
ectation, yet upon ſuch an accident, come when it 
will, I ſhall beg my reader's favour and campany, 
allowing me to conduct him through it along with 
myſelf, For in Writing, it is as in Travelling, if a 
man is in haſte to be at home, (which I acknowledge 
to be none of my caſe, having never ſo little buſineſs 
as when I am there) if his Horſe be tired with long 
riding, and ill ways, or be naturally a jade, I adviſe 
him clearly to make the ſtraiteſt and the commoneſt 
road, be it ever ſo dirty: but, then ſurely, we muſt 
own ſuch a man to be a ſcurvy companion at belt ; 
he ſpatters himſelf and his fellow-travellers at every 
ſep : all their thoughts, and withes, and converſa- 
tion turn entirely ”=_ the ſubject of their journey's 
end; and at every ſplaſh, and plunge, and ſtumble, 
they heartily wiſh one another at the Devil. 

On the other ſide, when a Traveller and his Horſe 
are in heart and plight, when his purſe is full, and 
the day before him; he takes the road only where it 
is clean or convenient; entertains his company there 
as agreeably as he can; but upon the firit occaſion, 

Carries 


tranſcribed from Irenzus, though I know not from 
what part. I believe one of the author's deſigns was 
to ſet curious men a hunting through Indexes, and 
enquiring for books out of the common road. 
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carries them along with him to every delightful ſcene 
in view, Whether of art, of nature, or of both; and 
if they chance to refuſe, out of ſtupidity or wearmeſs, 
let them jog on by themſelves and be d- nd: bell 
overtake them at next toon; at Which arriving, 
he rides furiouſly through, the men, women, 'a 
children run out to gaze, a hundred * notfy Tury run 
barking after him, of which, if he honours the 
boldeſt with a Jah of his whip, it is rather out of ſport 
than revenge. But ſhould fome ſourer mungrel dare 
too near an approach, he receives a ſalute on The 
chaps by an accidental ſtroke from the courſer's heels, 
(nor is any ground loſt by the blow) which ſends 
him yelping and limping home. a 
now proceed: to ſum up the ſingular adventures 
of my renowned, Jack; the ſtate of whoſe diſpoſi- 
tions and fortunes, the careſul reader does, no doubt, 
moſt exactiy temember, as I laſt parted with them 
in the concluſion of a former ſection. Therefore, his 
next care mult be from two of the foregoing, to ex- 
tract a ſcheme of notions, that may belt fit his under. 
ſtanding for a true relith of what is to enſue. / 

Jack had not only calculated the firſt revolution of 
his brain ſo prudently; 'as to give riſe to that epide- 
demic ſ{c& .of Æoliſts, but ſucceeding alſo into a'new 
and ſtrange variety of conceptions, the fruitfulneſe 
of his imagination led} him into certain notions, 
which, although in appearance very unaccountable, 
were not without their myſteries and their meanings, 
nor wanted followers to countenance and improve 
them. I ſhall therefore be extremely careful and ex- 
act in recounting ſuch material paſſages of this na- 
ture, as I have been able to collect, either from un- 
doubted tradition, or indefatigable reading, and ſhall 
deſcribe them as graphically as it is poſſible; and as 
far as notions of that height and latitude can be 
brought 


* By theſe are meant what the author calls, the 
True Critics, Page 66. „„ 49 SUR] 
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brought within the compaſs of a pen. Nor do Ia + 
all queſtion, but they will furniſh, plenty of noble ¶ cu 
matter for ſuch, jwhoſe converting imaginations dif. ¶ co 
poſe them to, reduce. all things into types; who can I th 
make. Shadows, no thanks to the ſun; and then w: 
mold them into ſubſtances, no thanks to Philoſophy; w. 
whoſe peculiar talent lies in fixing tropes and alle. I di 
gories to the Letter, and refining what is literal into ſu 
figure and myſtery. | fot 

Jack had provided a fair copy of his father's ra 
Will, engroſſed in form upon a large {kin of -parch- I va 
ment; and reſolving to act the part of a moſt duti- po 
ful ſon, he became the fondeſt greature of it imagi- w! 
nable. For although, as I have often told the reader, ¶ in 
it, conſiſted whelly in certain, plain, eaſy direttions  w 
about the mauagement and wearing their coats, with I by 
legacies and, penalties, in caſe of obedience or ne- ¶ to 
gleft; yet he began to entertain a fancy, that the 
matter was deeper and darker, and therefore muſt 5 ; 

needs have a great deal more of myſtery at the bot- I hi 
tom. © Gentlemen (ſaid he) I will prove this very & 
„% ſkin of parchment to be meat, drink, and cloth, 
* to be the Philoſopher's Stone, and the Univerſal 
„Medicine.“ “ In conſequence of which raptures, 
he reſolved to make uſe of it in the moſt neceſſary, I in 
as well as the moſt paltry occaſions of life, He had aff th 

Way of working it into any ſhape he pleaſed : ſo that I in 

it ſerved him for a night cap when he went to bed, I ti 
and for an umbrello in rainy weather. He would | V 
lap a piece of it about a ſore toe, or when he had 

fits, burn two inches under his noſe; or if any thing I 

lay heavy on his ſtomach, ſcrape off, and ſwallow as b 

much of the powder as would lie on a ſilver penny, 

they were all infallible remedies. With analogy to ff al 
theſe refinements, his common talk and converſation, : 
| | rauf! 


'* The author here laſhes thoſe pretenders to puri- $ 
ty, Who place ſo much merit in uſing Scripture ff u 
. phraſc on all occaſions, | 
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+ ran-wholly in the pliraſe of his will, and he eir- 
cumſcribed the utmoſt of his eloquence within that 
compaſs, not daring to let flip a ſyllable without au- 
thoruy. from thence. Once at a firange houſe, he 
was ſuddenly taken ſhort, upon an urgent juncture, 
whereon. it may not be allowed too particularly: to 
dilate; and being not able to call to mind, with that 
ſuddenneſs the occaſion required, an authentic phraſe 
for demanding the way to the backſide; he choſe 
rather as the more prudent courſe, to incur the pe- 
_ in ſuch caſes uſually annexed. Neither was it 
poſſible for the united rhetoric of mankind to prevail 
with him to make himſelf clean again : becauſe hav- 
ing conſulted the Will upon this emergency, he met 
with a ; paſſage near the bottom (Whether foiſted in 
by the tranſcriber; is not known) which. ſeemed to 
torbid it. 2K ve 
He made it a part of his religion, never to ſay 
grace to his meat, nor could all the world perſuade 

him, as the common phraſe is, to cat || his vituals 
lite a Chriſlian, ** 0 5 
He 


+ The Proteſtant Diſſenters uſe Scripture Phraſes 
in their ſerious diſcourſes and compoſures, 'more than 
the Church - of- England Men; accordingly Jack is 
introduced, making his common talk and conver{z» 
tion to run wholly in the pbraſe of bis WILL. 
W. Wotton. | oy 7 23970 6.2 

t I cannot gueſs the author's meaning here, which 
I would be very glad to know, becauſe it ſeems to 
be of importance. ” 

The flovenly way of receiving the Sacrament 
among the Fanatics. T | a 

|| This is a common phraſe to expreſs eating cleans 
lily, and is meant for an inveRtive againſt that inde» 
cent manner among ſome people in receiving the 
Sacrament ; ſo in the lines before, Which is to be 


underſtood of the Dulſenters refuling to kacel at the 


vacra ment, z 
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He bore a ſtrange kind of appetite to t ſnap-drafon 
and to the livid lauf of a — bene he 
would catch and ſwallow with an agility wondefrul 
to conceive; and by this procedure, maintained a 
perpetual flame in his belly, which iſſuing in a glow. 
ing'ſteam from both his eyes, as well as his noſtrils, 
and his mouth; made his head appear in 2à ' dark 
night, like the ſkull of an aſs, wherein a roguiſh boy 
had conveyed a farthing candle, to the terror of hts 
Majeſty's liege ſubjefts, Therefore he made uſe of no 
other ye tee to light himſelf home, but was wont 
to ſay, that a wiſe man was his own lanthorn. | 
He would ſhut his eyes as he walked along the 
ſtreets, and if he happened to bounce his head againſt 
a poſt or fall into the kennel, as he ſeldom miſſed either 
to do one or both, he would tell the gibing prentices, 
who looked on, that © he ſubmitted with entire reſig- 
nation, as to a trip, or a blow of fate, with whom 
© he found, by long experience, how vain it was either 
„ to wreſtle or to cuff, and whocover dw {t undertake 
* to do either, would be ſure to come off with a 
% ſwinging fall, or a bloody noſe”. It was ordained, 
(ſaid he) ſome few days before the creation, that my 
„ noſe and this very polt ſhould have a rencounter ; 
« and therefore, nature thought fit to ſend us both into 
the world in the ſame age, and to make us country» 
men and fellow citizens. Now, had my eyes been 
open, it is very likely, the buſineſs might have been 
& a great deal worſe; for, how many a confoundel 
« ſlip is daily got by man, with all his foreſight 
& about him? beſides, the eyes of the underſtanding 
„ ſee beſt, when thoſe of the ſenſes are out of the 
% way; and therefore blind men are obſerved to 
tread their ſteps with much more caution, and con- 
% duct, and judgment, than thoſe who rely with — 
; #1: | muc 


t cannot well find the author's meaning here; 
_ it be the hot, untimely, blind zeal of Enthu- 
$, ; 


« much confidence, upon the virtue of the viſual 


nerve, which every little accident ſhakes out of or- 
der, and a drop, or a film, can wholly diſcon- 
cert; like a lanthorn among a pack of roaring bul- 
lies, when they ſcower the ſtreets; expoſing its 
owner, and itſelf, to outward kicks and buffets, 
which both might have eſcaped, if the vanity of 
appearing would have ſuffered them to walk in the 
dark. But, | farther; if we examine the Conduct 
of theſe boaſted lights, it will. prove yet a great 
deal worſe than their Fortune: Tis true, I have 
broke my noſe againſt this poſt, becauſe fortune 
either forgot, or did not think it convenient to 


* twitch me by the elbow, and give me notice to 


avoid it. But, let not this encourage eithet the 
preſent age, or poſterity, to truſt their noſes into 


+ the keeping of their eyes, which may prove the 


faireſt way of ns them for good and all, For, 
O ye eyes, ye blind guides; miſerable guardians 
are ye of our frail noſes; ye, I ſay, who faſten. 


- upon the firſt E in view, and then tow our 


wretched willing bodies aſter you, to the very 
brink of deſtruction: but, alas, that brink is rotten; 
our feet ſlip, and we tumble down prone into a 
gulph, without one hoſpitable ſhrub in the way to, 
break the fall; to which not any noſe of mortal 
make is equal, except that of the giant “ Laurcal- 


co, who was Lord of the Silver Bridge, Moſt pro- 


perly, therefore, O Eyes, and with great juftice, 


may you be compared to thoſe fooliſh lights, which 


conduct men through dirt and darkneſs, till they 
fall into a deep pit, or a noiſome bog.” 
This I have produced, as a ſcanthng of Jack's 


great eloquence, and the force of his reaſoning: upon 


ſuch abſtruſe matters. 


| He 
* Vide Don Quixote, _ 
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| He was beſides, a perſon of great deſign and im- 
provement in affairs of Devotion, having introduced 
a new deity, who hath ſince met with a vaſt number 
of-- worſhippers ; by ſome called Babel, by others, 
Chaos; who had an antient temple of Gothic Struc- 
ture upon Saliſbury-Plain ; famous for its ſhrine, and 
celebration by pilgrims. | | 

+'When'he had ſome roguiſh trick to play, he 
would down with his knees, up with his eyes, and 
fall to prayers, tho' in the midſt of the kennel. Then 
it was that thoſe who underſtood his pranks, would 
be ſure to get far enough out of his way; and when- 
ever curioſity attracted ſtrangers to laugh, or to liſten; 
he would of a ſudden, with one hand out with his 
gear, and piſs full in their eyes, and with the other, 
all to beſpatter them with mud. 

t In winter he went always looſe and unbuttoned, 
and clad as thin as poſſible, to let in the ambient heat, 
and in ſummer, lapped: himſelf clofe and thick to 
keep it out. "871 

Ln all revolutions of government, he would make 
his court for the office of Hangman General; and in 
the exerciſe of that dignity, wherein he was very 
dextrous, would make uſe of no || other. Vizard than 
a'long prayer. | | ww I'S 4 

He had a tongue ſo muſculous and ſubtil, that he 
could twiſt it up into his noſe, and deliver a ſtrange 
kind of ſpeech from thence, He was alſo the fiſt 
in theſe kingdoms, who began to improve the Spaniſh 

LENS | accom- 


+ The villanies and cruelties committed by the en- 
thufiaſts and fanatics among us, were all performed 
under the diſguiſe of religion and long prayers. 

They affect differences in habit and viour. 
{ They are ſevere perſecutors, and all in a form of 
cant and devotion. | 

| Cromwell and his confederates went, as they 
called it, to ſeek God, when they reſolved to murther 
the king. Y 
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xccompliſhment of braying; and having large ears, 
perpetually expoſed and erected, he carried his art to 
ſuch a perfection, that it was a point of great difh- 
„ Jalty to diſtinguiſh, either by the view or the ſound, 
between the Original and the Copy. 

He was troubled with a diſeaſe, reverſe to that 
alled the ſtinging of the Tarantula; and would“ run 
log mad at the noiſe of muſic, eſpecially a pair of 
Bag-pipes. But he would cure himſelf again, by 
zking two or three turns in Weſtminſter-hall, or 
billingſgate, or in a Boarding-School, or the Royal- 
1- Exchange, or a State Coffee-Houſe. EATS 
He was a perſon that + feared no colours, but mor- 
is Wally hated all, and upon that account, bore a cruel 
r, Prerſion to Painters ; inſomuch, that in his parox-, 
vims, as he walked the ſtreets, he would have his 
pockets loaded with ſtones, to pelt at the Signs. 

t, I Having from this manner of living, frequent oc- 
o Faſion to waſh himſelf, he would often leap over 
Pead and ears in the water, though it were in the, 
e {idlt of the winter, but was always obſerved to come 
n Put again much dirtier, if poſſible, than he went in. 
y He was the firſt that ever found out the ſecret of 
n Fontriving a t Soporiferous medicine to be conveyed, 
in at the Ears; it was a compound of Sulphur, and 
Balm of Gilead, with a little Pilgrim's Salve, © 

He wore a large plaiſter of artificial cauſtics on his 


& Womach, with the fervour of which, he could ſet 
h | hinſelf 
14 8 


* This is to expoſe our Diſſenters' averſion to in- 
1- Hrumental muſic in churches, W. Wotton,  _. 
d | + They quarrel at the moſt innocent decency and 
PToament, and deface the ſtatues and paintings on 
Pl the churches in England. _ 1 
f t Fanatic preaching, compoſed either of hell and 
lamnztion, or a fulſume deſcription of the joys of 
zeaven, both in Tuch'a dirty, nauſeous ſtile, as to he 
vell reſembled to Pilgrim's Salve. Lo 


1 
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pills, in that which Biſhop Sullingfleet called, The 
| Page "- PFianuaticiſm 


bimſelf a groanigg, like the famous board, upon ap- Nee 
Plication of a red-hot iron, * VP 
He would ſtand in the turning of a ſtreet, and Wl}. 
calling to thoſe who paſſed by, would cry to one, IR. 
& Worthy Sir, do me the honour of a good ſlap in li, 
% the chaps :”” to another, © honeſt friend, pray fa- ig 
* vour me with a handſome kick in the arſe; Ma- Dar 
„ dam ſhall I entreat a ſmall box on the ear, from Ihe 
© your Ladyſhip's fair hands? noble captain, lenda Wy, 
& reaſonable thwack, for the love of God, with that Ine 
cane of yours, over theſe poor ſhoulders.” And Ini 
when he had by ſuch earneſt ſolicitations, made a iſ; 
ſhift to procure a baſting ſufficient to ſwell up his fan- Nea 
cy and his ſides, he would return home extremely Ie 
comforted, and full of terrible accounts of what Nou 
he had undergone for the Public Good. * Obſerve Neon 
*' this ſtroke,” ſaid he, ſhewing his bare ſhoulders, Ne 
&« a plaguy Janizary gave it me this very morning at Imo 
* ſeven o'clock, as, with much ado, I was driving he, 
% oft the Great Turk. Neighbours mind, this broken Inv 
* dead deſerves a piaiſter ; had you Jack been ten- h 
der of this noddle, you would have ſeen the Pope, fr; 
* and the French King, long before this time of day, Bus 
* among your wives and your ware-houles. Dear ad 
„ Chriſtians, the Great Mogul was come as far as free 
* White-Chapel, and you may thank theſe poor ſides Ie. 
&* that he hath not (God bleſs us) already ſwallowed Þþ 
„% up man, woman, and child.” "oP 
It was highly worth obſerving, the ſingular ef- 
| fefts S: no 
| ö e 
* The fanatics have always had a way of affecting .: 
to run into perſecution, and count vaſt merit upon Id 
every little hardſhip they ſuffer, | g 
+ The papiſts and fanatics, though they appear the 
moſt averſe to each other, yet bear a near reſemblance an. 
in many things, as has been obſerved by learned men. ff-,;; 
Ibid. The agreement of our diſſenters and the pa- Io! 
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- Wis of that averſion, or antipathy, which Jack and 
his brother Peter ſeemed, even to an affectation, to- 
d bear towards each other, Peter had lately done ſome: 
e, I Rogueries, that forced him to abſcond ; and he ſel- 
in ¶ dom ventured to ſtir out before nig!.t, for fear of bai- 
a- ufs. Their lodgings were at the two moſt diſtant. 
a- parts of the town, trom each other; and whenever: 
m their occaſions, or humours called them abroad, they 
| a would make choice of the oddeſt unlikely times, and 
"at I moſt uncouth rounds, they could invent; that they 
nd might be ſure to avoid one another: yet, after all” 
a this, it was their perpetual fortune to meet. The: 
reaſon of which, is caſy enough to apprehend :' for, 
the phrenzy and the ſpleen of both, having the ſame- 
foundation, we may look upon them as two pair of 
compaſſes, equally n and the fixed toot of 
each remaining in the fame center: which, though 
moving contracy ways at firſt, willbe ſure to encoun- 
er ſomewhere or other in the circumference. Beſides, 
t was among the great misfortunes of Jack, to bear 
n huge pe: ſonal reſemblance with his bro'her Peter. 
pe, rien humour and diſpoſitions were not only the ſame,, 
> Wb: there was a cloſe analogy in their ſhape, and ſize, 
car nd their mien. Inſomuch, as nothing was more 
a3 Wrequent than for a bailiff to ſieze Jack by the ſhoul-- 
les ders, and cry, „ Mr. Peter, you ae the King's pri- 
ed Þ ſoner.“ Or, at other times, for one of Peter's: 
eareſt Friends, to accoſt Jack with open arms, 
Dear Peter, I am glad to ſee thre, pray ſend me 
Os B one of your beſt inedicines for the worms,” This 
Ne may ſuppoſe, was a mortifying return of, thoſe 
ing eins and proceedings Jack had laboured in fo long; 
on End finding, bow directly oppoſite all his endeavours 


36 had. 


anaticiſm of the Church of Rome, is ludicrouſſy de. 
Tibed for ſeveral pages together by Jack's likeneſs 

Peter, and their being often mittaken for each 
ther, and their frequent meeting, When they lealk 
atended it. W. Wotton, 93 
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had anſwered to the ſole end and intention, which he 


propoſed to himſelf; how cold it avoid having ter- a 
rible effects upon a head and heart ſo furniſhed as his? 


However, the poor remainders of his Coat bore aller 
the puniſhment; the orient ſun never entered upon 
his diurnal progreſs. without miſſing a piece of it, on 
He hired a taylor to ſtitch up the collar ſo cloſe, that f © 
it was ready to choak him, and ſqueezed out his eyes an 
at ſuch a rate, as one could ſee nothing but the White. ol 
What little was left of the main ſubſtance of the coat, e 
he rubbed every day for two hours, again{t a rough. ſhy 
caſt wall, in order to grind away the remnants of mr 


Lace and Embroidery ; but at the ſame ume went 
on with ſo much violence, that he proceeded a Hes. 
then Philoſopher. Vet after all he could do of this" 
kind, the ſucceſs continued ſtill to diſappoint his ex- 
f For, as it is the nature of rags, to bear aP 
ind of mock reſcmblance to finery; there being a 
ſort of a fluttering appearance in both, which is not 


to be diſtinguiſhed at a diſtance, in the dark, or by ade 
Mort - ſighted eyes: ſo, in thoſe junQtures, it fared — 


with Jack and his tatters, that they offered to the firſt 
view a ridiculous flanting, which aſſiſting the reſem- 
blance in the perſon and air, thwarted all his project 
of ſeparation, and left ſo near a ſimilitude between 
them, as frequently deccived the very diſciples and 


als 
followers of both. 9 * » | 
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The old Sclavonian proverb ſaid well, That * it 
is with men, as with aſſes; whoever would keep 
© them faſt, muſt ſiid a very good hold at their ears. 
4% Yet, LI think, we may athrm, that it hath been v 
rifiea by repeated experience. that, 

Efugiet tamen hc ſceleratus vincula Proteus. 1 
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Ie is good therefore, to read the maxims of our an- 
ors, with great allowances to times and perſons: 
or, if we look into primitive records, we ſhall find, 
at no revolutions have been ſo great, or ſo frequent, 
s thoſe of human Ears. In former days, there Was 
curious invention to catch and keep them ; which 
think; we may juſtly reckon among the Artes 15 
iz: and how can it be otherwiſe, when in thefe 
tter centuries, the very ſpecies is not only dimi- 
iſhed to a very lamentable degree, but the poor re- 
nainder is alſo degenerated ſo far, as to mock our 
kilfulleſt Tenure ? For, if the only ſlitting of one 
ar in a flag, hath been found ſufficient to propagate 
he defect through a whole foreſt ; why Id we 
onder at the greateſt conſequences, from ſo many 
ppings and mutilations, to which the ears of our fa - 
ers and our own, have been of late ſo much expoſed. 
is true, indeed, that while this iſland of ours, was 
nder the Dominion of Grace, many endeavours 
cre made to improve the growth of Ears onee 
ore among us. 1 The proportion of largeneſs, was 
"ot only looked upon as an ornament of the Outward 
an, but as a type of grace in the Inward, Beſides, 
is held by naturaliſts, that if there be a protuberancy 
parts, in the Superior region of the body, as in the 
us and Noſe, there muſt be a parity alſo in the In- 
ior : and therefore in that truly pious age, the 
lales in every aſſembly, according as they were 
fed, appeared very forward in expoſing their Ears 
d view, and the regions about them; becauſe * Hips 
xcrates tells us, that when the vein behind the 
eat happens to be cut, a man becomes an eunuch:“ 
ad the Females were nothing back warder in be- 
olding and edifying by them: whereof thoſe who 
ad already uſed the Means, looked about them with 
eat concern in hopes of conceiving a ſuitable off. 
ring by ſuch a proſpect: others, who Rood e andi- 

fp hv, C2 dates 


* Lib, de ere, leis & fun. 
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dates for Benevolence, found there a plentiful choice, * 
and were ſure to fix upon ſuch as diſcovered the larg. 
eft Eais, that the breed might not dwindle between?“ 
them. La'tly, the devouter lifters, who looked upon 


all extraordinary dilatations of that membar, as pro- 2 
truſions of zeal, or ſpiritual excrefcencies, were ſure ffo 
to honour every head they ſat upon, as if they had kde 
been Marks of Grace; but, eſpecially, that of the * 
preacher, whoſe Ears were uſually of the prime mag . 
nitude; which, upon that account, he was very fre- ory 
quent and exact in expoſing with all advantages, toll. a 
the people; in his rhetorical Paroxyſms, turning _ 
ſametimes to hold forth the one, and ſometimes tot” © 
hold forth the other: from which cuſtom, the whole. G 
operation of preaching is to this very day among their * 
profeſſors, {tiled by the phraſe of holding forth. 4 
Such was the progreſs of the ſaints, for advancing, © 
the ſize of that member; and it is thought, the ſuc . 
ceſs would have been every way anſwerable, if u“ 0 
proceſs of time, a * cruel king had not aroſe, whe r 
raiſed a bloody perſecution againſt all Ears, above . 
certain ſtandard ; upon which, ſome were glad M.. 
hide their flouriſhing ſprouts in a black border, other eſs 
crept wholly under a perriwig; ſome were ſlit, other 
cropped, and a great number ſliced off to the ſtumps I! a 
But of this, more hereafter, in my General Hiſtor able 
of Ears; which I deſign very ſpeedily to beſtow upodſſh 
the public. * 
From this brief ſurvey of the falling ſtate of Es 8 le 
in the laſt age, and the ſmall care had to advance © 
their antient growth in the preſent, it is manifeſt, ho we 
little reaſon we can have to rely upon a hold ſo. ſhort 
ſo weak, and ſo ſlippery; and that, whoever defire} , 


to catch mankind faſt, muſt have recourſe to ſome 
other methods. Now, he that will examine humat 
. b natures, 


This was King Charles the Second, who at hi 
reſtauration, turned out all the diſſenting teacher 
that would not conform, | 


% 
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nature, with eircumſpeftion enough, may diſcover 


by ſeveral Handles, whereof the “ Six ſenſes afford one 
* apiece, beſide a great number that are ſcrewed to 


the paſſions, and ſome few rivetted to the intellect. 
Among theſe laſt, Curioſity is one, and of all others, 
efords the firmeſt graſp; Curioſity, that ſpur in the 
F ide, that bridle in the mouth, that ring in the noſe, 
, of a lazy and impatient, and a grunting reader, By 
""Ytbis Handle it is, that an author ſhould fieze upon his 
readers ; which as ſoon as he hath once compaſſed, all 
rehſtance and ſtruggling are in vain; and they be- 
neleome his priſoners as cloſe as he pleaſes, till wearineſs 
"Yor dullneſs force him to let go his gripe. 

And therefore, I the author of this miraculous trea- 


** liſe have hitherto, beyond expectation, maintained 
ei the aforeſaid Handle, a firm hold upon my gentle 
in readers ; it is with great reluctance, that I am at 
le ength N to remit my graſp ; leaving them 
in the peruſal of what remains, to that natural Oſci- 
„ency inherent in the tribe. I can only aſſure thee, 


ourteous reader, for both our comforts, that my 
concern is altogether equal to thine, for my unhappi - 
eſs in loſing, or miſlaying among my papers the 
remaining part of theſe memoirs ; which cor:iſted 
of accidents, turns, and adventures, both new, agree» 
able, and ſurprizing ; and therefore calculated in all 
polldue Points, to the delicate taſte of this our noble age. 
Pour, alas, with my utmoſt endeavours, I have been 
le only to retain a few of the heads. Under which, 

here was a full account, how Peter got a Protection 
hoer of the King's-Bench ; and of a + reconcilement 
between 


* Tnclvding Scaliger's, | 
F + In the-reign of King James the ſecond, the 2 
ytererians by the klag's invitation joined with the 
apiſts againk the church of England, and addreſt 
im for repeal of the penal-laws and teſt, The king 
y his diſpenſing * gave liberty of ne, 
3 


84 , A TALE, &. 
between Jack and him, upon a deſign they had in 
certain iainy Night, to trepan brother Martin into 
Spunging-houſe, and there ſtrip him to the ſkin 
How Mariin, with much ado, ſhew'd them both 
fair pair of heels. How a new Warrant came ou 


againit Peter : upon which, how Jack left him in the 


lurch, ſtole his Protection, and made uſe of it hit 

ſelf. How Jack's tatters came into faſhion at Coy 

and City; how be + got upon a great Horſe, and 
eat f Cuſtard. But the particulars of all theſe, wit 
ſeveral others, which have now ſlid out of my meme 
ry, are loſt beyond all hopes of recovery. For which 
misfortune, leaving my readers to condole with each 
other, as far as they ſhall find it to agree with thei 
ſeveral conſtitutions ; but conjuring them by all the 
friendſhip that hath paſſed between us, from t 

title-page to this, not to proceed ſo far as to injur 
their healths, for an accident paſt remedy; I no 

go on to the ceremonical part of an accompliſh'e 
writer, and therefore, by a courtly Modern, leaſt « 
all others to be omitted. 


which both Papiſts and Preſbyterians made uſe of 
but upon the revolution, the Papitts being down « 
courſe, the Preſbyterians freely continued their al 
ſemblies, by virtue of king James's indulgence, beſo 
they had. a toleration by law. This I believe the at 
thor means by Jack's ftcaling Peter's protection, ar 
making ule of it himſelf. 
+ Sir Humphry Edwyn, a Preſbyterian, was fo 
rs ago lord-mayor of London, and had the inf 
ence to go in his formalities to a conventicle, wi 
the enſign of his office, 
} Cuſtard is a famous diſh at Lord Mayor's fea! 
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OING too long is a cauſe of abortion as effee- 

tual, tho? not fo frequent, as Going too ſhort, 

and holds true eſpecially in the Labours of the brain, 
Well fare the heart of that noble + Jeſuit who firſt 
adventured to confeſs in print, that books muſt be 
ſuited to their ſeveral ſeaſons, like dreſs, and dyet, 
and diverſions: and better fare our noble nation, for 
refining upon this, among other French modes. -I 
am living faſt, to ſee the time, when a Book that 
miſſes its tide, ſhall be neglected, as. the Moon by 
day, or like Mackarel a week after the ſeaſon. No 
man hath more nicely obſerved our climate, than 
the bookſeller who bought the copy of this work ; he 
knows to a tittle what ſubjects will beſt go off in a 
dry year, and who it is proper to expoſe foremoſt, 
when the weather-glaſs is fallen to much rain. When 
he had ſeen this. treatiſe, and conſulied his Almanack 
upon it; he gave me to underſtand, that he had manie 
feſtly conſidered the two principal things, which 
were the Bulk, and the Sulje& ; and found, it would 
never take. but after a long vacation, and then only, 
in caſe it ſhould happen to be a hard year for turn- 
nips. Upon which I deſired to know, considering 
my urgent Neceſſities, what he thought might be ac- 
ceptable this month. He look'd Weſtward, and ſaid, 


I doubt we ſhall have a Fit of bad Weather; how- 


ever, if you could prepare ſome pretty little banter 
(but not in verſe) or a ſmall treatiſe yu the 
it would run like Wild-Fire, But, if it hold up, I 
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have already hired an author to write ſomething 
againſt Dr, B-ntl--y, which I am ſure will turn tg 
Account, ; 
At length we agreed upon this expedient ; that, 
when a cuſtomer comes for one of theſe, and deſuei of h 
an confidence to know the author; he will tell him to t 
very privately, as a friend, naming which ever of the par 
wits ſhall happen to be that week in the vogue; andi afce 
if Durfy's laſt play ſhould be in courſe, 1 had «jf flee 
- 1eve, he may be the perſon as Congreve. This I men. diff 
tion .becauſe I am wonderfully well acquainted with too 
the preſent reliſh of courteous readers; and haveſſ wa 
ofen obſerved, with ſingular pleaſure, that a Fly, fo 
driven from a Honey-pot, will immediately, with ve. thi 
Ty good appetite alight, and finiſh his meal on an Ex. fic 
crement. d 
I have one word to ſay upon the ſubject of Pro- ter 
found Writers, who are grown very numerous off be 
Jate ; and, I know very well, the judicious world iff fir 
reſolved to liſt me in that number. I conceive there- 
ſore, as to the buſineſs of being Profound, that it it 
with Writers. as with Wells; a pcrſon with good 
eyes may ſee the bottom of the deepeſt, provided 
any Water be there; and that often, when there 13 
nothing in the world at the bottom, beſides Drynels 
and Dirt, though it be but a yard and half under 
ground, it ſhall paſs, however, for wonderous Deep, 
non no wiſer a reaſon than becauſe it is wonderous 
Dark. 

i am now trying an experiment very frequent 
among modern authors; which is, to write upon 
Nothing: when the ſubject is utterly exhauſted, to 
let the pen {till move on; by ſome called, the ghoſt 
of wit, delighting to walk after the death of its body, 
And to fay the truth, there ſcems to be no part of 
knowledge in fewer hands, than that of diſcerning 
when to have Done. By the time that an author has 
writ out a book, he and his readers are become old 
acquaintants, and grow very loth to part; fo 2 
ve 
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have fometi mes known it to be in writing, as in viſt- 
ting, where the ceremony of taking leave, has em- 
loy'd more time than the whole converſation before. 
The concluſion of a treatiſe, reſembles the concluſion 
of human hfe, which hath ſometimes been compared: 
to the end of à feaſt ; where few are ſatisfied to de- 
part, ut plenus vita-conviva : for men will fit down” 
afcer the fulleſt meal, tho? it be only to doze, or to 
ſleep out the reſt of the day. But, in this latter, I 
differ extremely from the other writers; and ſhall be 
too proud, if by all my labours, I can have any 
ways contributed to the Repoſe of mankind in { times 
ſo turbulent and unquiet as theſe. Neither, do I 
think ſuch an employment ſo very alien from the of« 
fice of a Wit, as fome would ſuppoſe, For among 
» very polite nation in || Greece there were the ſame - 
temples built and conſecrated to Sleep and the muſes 
between which two deities, they believed the ſtricteſt 
friendſhip was eſtabliſhed, 74 
have one concluding favour to requeſt of my 
reader; that he will not expect to be equally diverted 
and informed by every line, or every page of this 
diſcourſe 3 but give ſome allowance to the author's 
ſpeen, and ſhort fits or intervals of dalineſs, as well 
as his own; and lay it ferioufly to his conſcience, 
whether, if he were walking the ftreets, in dirty 
weather, or a __ ; he would allow it fair 
dealing in folks at their eaſe from a window, to cri- 
tick his gait, and ridicule his dreſs at ſuch a juncture. 
In my diſpoſure of employments of the brain 1 
have thought fit to make invention the Maſter, and, 
ive Method, and Reaſon, the office of its Lacqueys. 
he cauſe of this diſtribution was, from obſerving it 
my peculiar caſe, to be often under a temptation of 
being Witty, upon occaſion, where I could be nei» 
ther Wiſe nor Sound, nor any thing to the matter in 
C 3 hand. 


& This was writ before the peace of Ryſwick, 
4 'Trez&ii, Pauſan, I. 2. 
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band. And; I am too much a ſervant of the Modern 
way, to negle& any ſuch opportunities, whatever 
Pains or impropricties I may be at, to introduce 
them. For, I have obſerved, that from a laborious 
collection of ſeven hundred thirty eight Flowers, and 
ſhining Hints of the beſt Modern authors, digeſted 
with great reading, into my book of Common-places; 
I have not been able after five years to draw, hook, 
or force into common converſation, any more than a F 
dozen; of which dozen, the one moiety failed of 
ſucceſs, by being drop'd among unſuitable compa- 
ny; and - A other coſt me fo many (trains, and traps, 
and Ambages to introduce, that I at length reſolved 
to give it over. Now, this diſappointment, (to diſ- 
cover a.ſecret) I muſt own, gave me the firſt hint of 
ſetting up for an Author; and I have ſince found 
among ſome particular friends, that it is become a 
very general complaint, and has produced the ſame 
effects upon many others, For, I have remarked 
many a towardly Word, to be wholly neglected or 
deſpiſed in Diſcourſe, which hath paſſed very 
{mootbly, with ſome conſideration and eſteem, after 
its preſerment and ſanction in Print. But now, ſince 
by the liberty and encouragement of the preſs, I am , 
grown abſolute maſter of the occaſions and. oppor- 
tunities, to expoſe the talents I have acquired ; I al- 
ready diſcover, that the Iſſues of my Obſervanda be- 
in to grow too large for the Receipts, Therefore, I 
all here pauſe a while, till I find, by feeling the 
world's pulſe, and my own, that it will be of abſg« 
Jute neceſſuty for us both, to reſume my pen. 
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HE following diſcourſe, as it is unqueſtionably 
of the ſame author, ſo it ſeems to have been 
written about the ſame time with the former; 1 
mean the year 1697. when the famous diſpute was 
on foot, about Ancient and Modern Learning. The 
controverſy took its riſe from an eſſay of Sir Wilkamn 
Temple's, upon that ſubject; which was anſwerec 
by W. Wotton, B. D. with an appendix by Dr 
Bentley, endeavouring to deſtroy the credit of Afſop 
and Phalaris, for authors, whom Sir William Tem 
ple had in the eſſay beforemention'd, highly com 
mended. In that appendix, the doctor falls hard up 
on a new edition of Phalaris, put out 'by the honour 
able Charles Boyle (now Earl of Orrery) to which 
Mr. Boyle reply'd at large, with great learning ane 
wit; and the doctor, voluminouſly, rejoin'd. In thi 
diſpute, the town highly reſented to fee a perſon © 
Sir William Temple's character and merits, roughly 
uſed by the two reverend gentlemen aforeſaid, and 
without any manner of provocation. At length, they 
appearing no end of the quarrel, our author tell us 
that the Books in St. James's library, looking opot 
themſelves as parties principally concern'd, took uf 
the controverſy, and came to a deciſive battle 3 bu 
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the manuſcript, by the injury of fortune, or weather, 
being in ſeveral places imperfect, we cannot learn to 
which fide the victory fell. 
I muſt warn the reader, to beware of applying to 
rſons what is here meant, only of books in the moſt 
Pecral ſenſe. So, when Virgil 1s mention'd, ue are P 
not to underſland the perſon of a famous port, call'd 
by that name ; but only certain ſheets of paper, bound 
up in leather, containing in print, the works of the 
ſaid poet 1 and ſo of the reſt, 
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\ATYR is a ſort of Glaſs, wherein beholders do 
generally diſcover every body's face but their 
own; which is the chief reaſon for that kind recep- 
tion it meets in the world, and that fo very few are 
offended with it. But if it ſhould happen otherwiſe, 
the danger is not great; and, I have learned from 
long experience, never to apprehend miſchief from 
thoſe underſtandings, I have been able to provoke ; 
for, anger and fury, though they add ſtrength to the 
Sinews of the Body, yet are found to relax thoſe of 
the Mind, and to render all its efforts feeble and 
impotent, 

There is a Brain that will endure but one Scum- 
ming ; let the owner gather it with diſcretion, and 
manage his little ſtock with huſbandry ; but of all 
things, let him beware of bringing it under the laſh of 
his betters; becauſe, that will make it alt bubble up 
into impertinence, and he will find no ſupply. Wit, 
without knowledge, being a fort of Cream, which 
gathers in a night to the top, and by a {kiliul hand, 
may be ſoon whipt into Froth ; but once ſcumm'd 
away, what appears underneath will be fit for no- 


thing, but te be thrown to the bogs, R 
| A FULL 
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A FUIL AND TRUE 
AccounT of the BATTLE 


FOUGHT LAST FRIDAY, @&c., 


UE CE examines with due circumſpection 
into the * Annual Records of Time, will find 
it remark'd, that War 1s the child of Pride, and 
Pride the Daughter of Riches : the former of which 
allertions may be ſoon granted; but one cannot 
ſo eaſily ſubſcribe to the latter: — for Pride is 
nearly related to beggary and want, either by fa- 
ther or mother, and ſometimes by both; and, to 
ſpeak naturally, it very ſeldom happens among men 
to fall out, when all have enongh : invaſions uſually 
travelling from North to South, that is to ſay, from 
poverty to plenty. The moſt ancient and natural 
grounds of quarrels, are Luſt and Avarice ; which, 
though we may allow to be brethern or collateral 
branches of Pride, are cerainly the iſſues of Want, 
For, to ſpeak in the phraſe of writers upon the poli- 
ticks, we may obſerve in the republick of Dogs, 
(which in its original ſeems to be an inſtitution of the 
Many) that the Whole ſtate is ever in the profoundeſt 
peace, after a full meal; and, that civil broils arife 
among them, when it happens for one gieat Bone te 
be ſeized on by ſome lead-ng Dog, who either divides 
it among the Few, and then it falls to an Oligarchy, 
or keeps it to himſelf, and then it runs up to a Ty- 
ranny, The ſame reaſoning alſo, holds place — | 
| * thanks 


* Riches produceth pride ; pride is war's ground, 
d. Vid. Ephem, de Mary Clarke; opt. Edit, 
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them, in thoſe diſſenſions we behold upon a turgeſ- 
cency in any of their females; for the right of poſ- 
ſeſſion lying in common (it being impoſſible to ef. 
tabliſh a property in ſo delicate a caſe) jealouſies and 
{uſpicivus do ſo abound, that the whole common- 
weath of that ſtreet, is reduced to a manifeſt State of 
War, of every Citizen againſt every Citizen; till 
ſome of more courage, conduR, or fortune than the 
reſt, ſeizes and enjoys the prize: upon which, natu- 
rally ariſes plenty of heart-burning, and envy, and 
ſnarling again(t the Happy Dog. Again, if we look 
upon any of theſe republicks engaged in a foreign 
war, either of invaſion or defence, we [hall find, the 
ſame reaſoning will ſerve, as to the grounds and oc- 
caſions of each ; and that Poverty or Want, in ſome 
degree or ather, (whether real, or in opinion, which 
makes no alteretion in the caſe) has a great ſhare, 
as well as Pride, on the part of the aggreſſor. 
Now, whoever will pleaſe to take this {cheme, and 
either reduce or adapt it to an intellectual fate, or 
common-wealth of learning, will ſoon diſcover the 
firſt ground of diſagreement between the two great 
parties at this time ia arms; and may form juſt con- 
cluſions upon the merits of either cauſe. But the iſſue 
or events of this war are not ſo eaſy to conjetture at: 
for, the preſent quarrel is fo inflamed by the warm 
heads of either faction, and the pretenſions ſomewhere 
or other ſo exorbitant, as not to admit the teaſt over- 
tures of accommodation: this quarrel firſt began (as 
I have heard it aiftirm'd by —_ dweller inthe neigh- 
bourhood) about a ſmaller ſpot of ground, lying and 
being upon one of the two tops of the hill Parnaſſus ; 
the higheſt and largeſt of which, had it ſeems, been 
time out of mind, in quiet poſſeſſion of certain ten- 
.ants, c211'd the Ancients; and the other was held by 
the Moderns. But theſe diſliking their preſent ſtation, 
| ſent certain embaſſadors to the Antients, complainin 
of a great nuiſance, how the height of that part o 


Parnaſſus, quite ſpoiled the proſpe of theirs, _ 
e 
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if they did, or did not know, bow that fide of the 


one part, by reſolution, and by the courage of cer- 
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cially towards the Eaſt ; and therefore, to avoid a 
war, offered them the choice of this alternative; either 
that the Antients would pleaſe to remove themſelves 

and their effetts down to the lower ſummity, which 
the Moderns would graciouſly furrender to them, and 
advance in their place; or elſe, that the ſaid Antients, 
will give leave to the Moderns, to come with ſhovels 
and mattocks, and level the ſaid hill, as low as they 
ſhall think it inconvenient. To which, the Ancients 
made anſwer ; how little they expected ſuch a meſ- 
ſage as this, from a colony, whom they had admit» 
ted out of their own free grace, to ſo near a neigh» 
bourhood. That, as to their own feat, they were 
Aborigines of it, and therefore, to talk with them of 
a removal or ſurrender, was a language they did not 
underſtand. That, if the height of the hill, on their 
fide, ſhortned the proſpect of the Moderns, it was a 
diſadvantage they could not help, but deſired them 
to conſider whether that injury (if it be any) were not 
largely recompenced by the Shade and Shelter it af» 
forded them. That, as to the levelling or digging 
down, it was either folly or ignorance to propoſe it, 


hill was an entire rock, which would break their 
tools and hearts, without any damage to itſelf, That 
they would therefore adviſe the Moderns, rather to 
raiſe their own fide of the hill than dream of pulling F 
down that of the Ancients ; to the former of Which, 
they would not only give licence, but alſo largely 
contribute. All this was rejected by the Moderng, 
with much indignation, who ſtill inſiſted upon one 
of the two expedients; and ſo this difference broke 
out into a long and obſtinate war, maintain'd on the 


tain leaders and allies; but, on the other, by the 
greatneſs of their number, upon all defeats, afford- 
ing continual recruits. In this quarrel, whole rivu- 
lets of Ink have been exhauſted, and the virulence of 


both parties enormouſly augmented, Now, it =—_ 
r 
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here be underſtood, that Ink is the great miſſive weas 
pon, in all battles of the Learned, which conveyed 
thro? a ſort of engine, call'd a Quill, infinite num- 
bers of theſe are ; 09 at the enemy, by the valiant 
on each fide, with equal {kill and violence, as if it 
were an engagement of Porcupines. This malignant 
liquor was compounded by the engineer who invent- 
ed it, of two ingredients, which are Gall and Cop- 
peras, by its bitterneſs and venom, to ſuit in ſome 
degree, as well as to foment the genius of the comba- 
tauts. And as the Grecians, after an engagement, 
when they could not agree about the victory, were 
wont to ſet up trophies on both ſides, the beaten par- 
ty being content to be at the ſame expence, to keep 
itſelf in countenance, (a laudable and antient cuſtom, 
happily revived of late, in the art of war) ſo the 
Learned, aftzr a ſharp and bloody diſpute, do on 
both ſides hang out their trophics too, whichever 
| comes by the worſt, Theſe trophies have largely in- 
ſcribed on them the merits of the cauſe ; a full im- 
partial account of ſuch a battle, and how the victo- 
ry fell clearly to the party that ſet them up. They 
| are known to the world under ſeveral names; as, 
{ Diſputes, Arguments, Rejoinders, Brief Conſidera- 
tions, Anſwers, Replics, Remarks, Reflections, Ob- 
| jections, Confutations. For a few days they are fix'd 
up in all publick places, either by themſelves or 
their + repreſentatives, for paſſengers to gaze at: from 
| whence the chieſeſt and largeſt are removed to cer- 
| tain magazines, they call Libraries, there to remain 
in a quarter purpoſely aſſign'd them, and from 
| 1 begin to be called, Books of Controver- 
1 
| bo theſe books, is wonderfully inſtilled and preſer- 
ved, the ſpirit of each warrior, while he is alive, and 
after his death, his ſoul tranſmigrates there, to inform 
them, This, at leaſt, is the more common —_ ; 
5 46 | t, 


+ Their title pages, | 
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but, I believe, it is with libraries, as with other cœ- 
meteries, where ſome. philoſophers affirm, that a cer” 
tain ſpirit, which they call Brutum hominis, hovers 
over the monument, till the body is corrupted, and 
turns to Duſt, or to Worms, but then vaniſhes or diſ- 
ſolves : ſo, you may ſay, a reſtleſs ſpirit haunts over 
every Book, till Duſt or Worms have ſeiz'd upon it : 
which to ſome, may happen in a ſew days, but to 
others later: and therefore, Books of controverſy, 
being of all others, haunted by the moſt diſorderly 
ſpirits, have always been confined in a ſeparate lodge 
from the reſt; and for fear of mutual violence againſt 
each other, it was thought prudent by our anceſtors, 
to bind them to the peace with ſtrong iron chains. 
Of which invention, the original occaſion was this : 
when the works of Scotus firlt came out, they were 
carried to a certain great library and had lodgings ap- 

21nted them; this author was no ſooner ſettled, than 
— went to vilit his maſter Ariſtotle, and there both 
concerted together, to ſeize Plato by main force, and 
turn him out of his antient ſtation among the Divines, 
where he had peaceably dwelt near eight hundred 

ears, The attempt ſucceeded, and the two uſurpers 
5k reigned ever ſince in his ſtead: but to maintain 

viet for the ſuture, it was decreed, that all Pole- 
micks of the larger ſize, ſhould be held faſt with a 
chain, 

By this expedient, the publick peace of libraries 
might certainly have been preſerv'd, it a new ſpecies 
of controverſial books had not aroſe of late years, in- 
ſtinct with a moſt malignant ſpirit, from the war a» 
bove me ntion'd, between the Learned, about the high» 
er ſummity of Parnaſſus, 

When theſe books were firſt admitted into the 
publick libraries, I remember to have ſaid upon oc- 
cahon, to ſeveral perſons concern'd, how I was ſure, 
they would create broils wherever they came, unleſs 
a world of care were taken: and therefore, 1 advi- 
fed, that the champons of each {ide ſhould be coupled 
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ther, or otherwiſe mix'd, that like the blending of 
contrary poiſons, their malignity * be employ'd 
among themſelves. And it ſeems, I was neither an 
ill prophet, nor an ill counſeller; for it was nothing 
eMe but the neglect of this caution, which gave oc- 
caſion to the terribſe fight that happened on Friday 
Jaſt between the Antient and Modern Books in the 
King's Library. Now, becauſe the talk of this bat- 
tle is ſo freſh in every body's mouth, and the expec- 
tation of the town ſo great, to be informed in the 
particulars; J being poſſeſs'd of all qualifications re- 
quiſite in an Hiſtorian, and retained by neither party, 
have reſoved to compiy with the urgent Importunity 
of my Friends, by writing down a full impartial ac- 
count thereof. - 

The Guardian of the Regal Library, a perſon of 
great valour, but chiefly renowned for his“ Huma- 
nity, had been a fierce champion for the Moderns, 
and in an engagement upon Parnaſſus, had vowed, 
with his own hands, to knock down two of the an- 
| cient chiefs, who guarded a ſmall paſs on the ſupe- 
rior rock; but endeavouring to climb up, was cruel- 
ly obſtructed by his own unhappy weight and ten- 
dency towards his center; a quality, to which thoſe 
of the modern party are extreme ſubject: for, bein 
light- headed, they have in ſpeculation, a wonderful 
| agility, and conceive nothing too high for them to 
mount; but in reducing to practice, difcover a mighty 

reſſure about their poſteriors and their heels. Have 
ing thus failed in his deſign, the diſappointed cham. 
{ pion bore a crnel rancour to the Ancients, which te 
reſolved to gratify, by ſhewing aH marks of his fa. 
vour to the Books of their adverſaries, and lodging 
them in the faireſt apartments; when at the ſame 
time, whatever book had the boldneſs to own itſelf 
for 


The honourable Mr. Royle, in the Preface to his 
Edition of Phalaris, ſays; he was refafed a'manuſcript 
by. the Library-Kceper, pro ſolite humanitate ſua, 
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for an advocate of the Ancients, was buried alive in 
ſome obſcure corner, and threatened upon the leaſt 
diſpleaſure, to be turned out of doors. Beſides, it fo 
happened, that about this time there was a ſtrange 
contuſion of place among all the Books in the libra- 
ry, for which ſeveral reaſons were aſſigned. Some, 
imputed it to a great heap of /carned duſt, which a 
perverſe wind blew off from a ſhelf of Moderns in- 
to the Keeper's eyes. Others affirmed, he had a hu- 
mour to pick the worms out of the Schoolmen, and 
{wailow them freſh and faſting ; whereof ſome fell 
upon his een, and ſome climbed up into his head, 
to the great perturbation of both. And laſtly, others 
maintained, that by walking much in the dark about 
the library, he had quite loſt the ſituation of it out of 
his head ; and therefore, in replacing his Books, he 
was apt to miſtake, aud clap Des-Cartes next to 
Ariltotle ; poor Plato had got between Hobbes and 
the Seven Wiſe Maſters, and Virgil was hemmed in 
with Dryden on one fide, and Withers on the other. 
Mean while, thoſe Books that were advocates for 
the Moderns, choſe out one from among them, o 
make a progreſs through the whole library, examme 
the number and ſtrength of their party, and concert 
their affairs. This meſſenger performed all things 
very induſtriouſly, and brought back with him a liſt 
of their forces, in all fifty thouſand, conſiſting chief- 
ly of light horſe, heavy-armed foot, and mercenaries : 
8 the Foot were in general but ſorrily armed, 
and worſe clad : their Horſes large, but extreme] 
out of caſe and heart; however, ſome few by trad- 
ing among the Ancienss, had furnithed themſelves 
tolerably enough. 


While things were in this ſerment, Diſcord grew 
extremely high, hot words paſſed on both ſides, and 
ill blood was plentifully bred. Here a folitary An- 
cient, ſqueezed y among a whole ſhelf of Moderns, 
offered fairly to diſpute the caſe, and to prove, by 
maniſeſt reaſons, that the priority was due to 2 
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from long poſſeſſion, and in regard of their pru- 


3. „ According to the modern paradox. 


dence, antiquity, and above all, their great merit to- 
wards the Moderns. But theſe denied the premiſes, 
and ſeemed very much to wonder, how the Antients 
could pretend to inſiſt upon their antiquity, when it 
was ſo plain, (if they went to that) that the Moderns 
were much the mote “ ancient of the two, As for 
any obligations they owed to the Ancients, they re- 
nounced them all. Tis true, (did they) we are 
informed, ſome few of our party have becn ſo 
„ mean to borrow their ſubſiſtence from you; but 
© the reſt, infinitely the greater number (and eſpeci- 
4% ally, we French and Engliſh) were fo (o far from 
« ſtooping to fo baſe an example, that there never 
paſſed, till this very hour, fix words between us, 


> 


% For our Horſes are of our own breeding, our 


„% Arms of our own forging, and our Cloaths of our 
« own cutting out and ſewing,” Plato was by chance 
upon the next ſhelf, and obſerving thoſe that ſpoke to 
be in the ragged plight — phy, a while ago, their 
Jades lean and foundered, their Weapons. of rotten 
word, their Armour ruſty, and nothing but rags un- 
derneath ; he laughed loud, and in his pleaſant way, 
ſwore, By ——, he believed them.“ 

Now, the Moderns had not procecded in their 
late negotiation, with ſecrecy enough to eſcape the 
notice of the enemy. For thoſe advocates, who had 
begua the quarrel, by ſetting firlt on foot the diſpute 
of precedency, talked ſo loud of coming to a battle, 
that Temnle happened to over-hear them, and gave 
immediate intelligence to the Ancients; who theres» 
upon drew up their ſcattered troops together, reſolv- 
ing to act upon the defenſive; upon which, ſeveral of 
the Modeins fled over to their party, and among the 
1elt, Temple himlelt, This Temple having been 
educated and long eonverſed among the Antients, 
was, of all the Moderns, their gicateſt favourite, and 

eca me their greateſt champion, 
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Things were at this criſis, when à material acci- 
dent fell out. For upon the higheſt corner of a large 
window, there dwelt a certain Spider, ſwollen up to 
the firſt maguitude by the d-{truction of infinite num- 
beis of Flies. whoſe ſpoils lay fcattered before the 
gates of his palace, like human bones before the cave 
of ſome giant, The avenues to his caſtle were 
guarded with turk-pikes and paliſadoes, all after the 
modern way of fortification. After you had paſſed 
ſeveral courts, you came to the center, wherein you 
might behold the Conſtable himſelf in his own lodge 
ings, which had windows fronting to cach avenue, 
and ports to ſally out upon all occaſions of prey or 
defence, In this manhon he had for ſome time dwelt * 
in peace and plenty, without danger to his perſon 
by ſwallows from above, or to his palace by brooms 
hom below: when it was the plcaſure of fortune to 
conduct thither a wandering Bee, to whoſe curioſity 
a broken pane in the glaſs had diſcovered iielf ; and 
in he went, wherc, n a while, he at laſt hap» 
pened to alight upon one of the outward walls of 
the Spider's citadel; which yielding to the unequal 
weight, ſunk down to the very foundation. Thrice 
he endeavoured to force his paſſage, and thrice the 
center ſhook. The Spider within, feeling the terrible 
convulſion, ſuppoſed at fiilt, that Nature was ape 
proaching to her final diffoluuon; or elſe, that Beel» 
zebub with all his legions, was come to revenge the 
death of many thouſands of his ſubjects, whom his 
enemy had flain and devoured, However, he at 
length valiantly reſolved to iſſue forth and meet his 
fate. Meau while, the Bee had acquitted himſelf of 
his toils, and poſted ſecurely at ſome diſtance, was 
employed in cleanſing his wings, and diſengaging 
them from the ragged remnants of the cobweb. By 
this time the Spider was adventured out, when be- 
holding the chaſms, and ruins, and dilapidations of 
his fortreſs, he was very,near-at, bis wit's end;; he 
_ and {wore like e, and a 
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he was ready to burſt, At length, caſting his eye 
upon the Bee, and wiſely gathering cauſes from 
events, (tor they knew each other by ſight) © A plague 
% {plit you (ſaid he) for a giddy fon of a whore; is 
„it you, with a vengeance, that have made this litter 
© here ? Could not you look before you, and be 
«q n'd? Do you think I have nothing elſe to 
„ do (in the Devil's name) but to mend and repair 
« after your arſe ?“ „ Good words, friend, {ſaid the 
“ Bee, having now pruned himſelf, and being dif. 
% poſed to drole) I'll give you my hand and word to 
* come near your kennel no more; I was never in 
* {ſuch a contounded pickle fince I was born. Sir- 
„rah, (replied the Spider) if it were not for break- 
© ing an old cuſtom in our family, never to ſtir 
% abroad againſt an enemy, I ſhould come and teach 
you better manners.” I pray have patience, (ſaid 
« the Bee) or you will ſpend your ſubſtance, and for 
© ought I ſez, you may ſtand in need of it all, to- 
« wards the repair of your houſe.” © Rogue, rogue, 
« freplicd the Spider), yet methinks you ſhould 
« have more reſpect to a perſon whom all the world 
« allows to be fo much your betters.“ „“ By my 
« troth, (ſaid the Bee) the compariſon will amount 
« to a very good jeſt, and you will do me a favour, 
„ to let me know the reaſons, that all the world is 
« pleaſed to uſe in fo hopeful a diſpute.” At this, 
the Spider, having ſwelled himſelf into the ſize and 
Poſture of a diſputant, began his argument in the 
true ſpirit of controverſy, with reſolution to be 
heartily ſcurrilous and angiy, to urge on his Own rea- 
fons, without the leaſt regard to the anſwers or ob- 
3-&ions of his oppoſite ; and fully predetermined in 
his mind againſt all conviction. | 

Not to diſparage myſelf (ſaid he) by the com- 
* pariſon with ſuch a raſcal; what art thou but a 
«4 va22bond without houſe or home, without ſtock or 
« ;nheritance ? born to no poſſeſſion of your own, 
4% bit a pair of wings and a drone-pipe, Tour live- 
N * hood 
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« li hood is a univerſal plunder upon nature; a free- 
© booter over fields and gardens; and for the ſake 
© of ſtealing, will rob a nettle as readily as a violet, 
« Whereas I am a domeſtic animal, furniſhed with a 
« native ſtock within myſelf. This large caſtle (to 
« ſhew my improvements in the Mathematics) is all 
& built with my own hands, and the materials ex- 
« trated altogether out of my own perſon,” 

„% I am glad (anſwered the Bee) to hear you grant 
& at leaſt, that I come honeltly by my wings and 
te my voice; for then, it ſeems, I am obliged to 
&« heaven alone for my flights and my muſic ; and 
« Providence would never have beſtowed on me 
« two ſuch gifts, without deſigning them for the 
« nobleſt ends. I viſit, indeed, all the flowers and 
te bloſſoms of the field and the garden; but what= 
« ever I collect from thence, enriches mvſelf, with- 
ti out the leaſt injury to their beauty, their ſmell, or 
« their talle, Now, for you and your {kill in Archi- 
« telure and other Mathematics, I have little to ſay: 
« in that building of your's, there might, for augbt I 
© know, have been labour and method enough; but 
«© by wotul experience for us both, *tis too plain the 
% mater:als are nought, and I hope, you will hence- 


„ forth take warning, and conſider duration and mat- 


«© ter, as well as method and art. You boaſt of 
« being obliged to no other creature, but of drawin 
& and ſpinning out all from yourſelf ; that is to fay, 
6& if we may judge of the liquor in the veſſel by what 
6 iſſues out, you poſſeſs a good plentiful ſtote of dirt 
and poiſon in your breaſt ; and, though I'would 
«© by no mcans leſſen or dilparage your genuine ſtock 
& of either, yet I doubt you are ſomewhat obliged 
« for an increaſe of both, to a little foreign aſſiſtance. 
« Your inherent portion of dirt does not fail of 
« acquiſitions, by ſweepings exhaled from below ; 
« and one inſect fa 
« to deſtroy another. So that, in ſhort, the queſtion 
*egtnes All to this; whether is the nobler being of 
D 2 the 


rniſhes you with a ſhare of poiſon 
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* the two, that which by a lazy contemplation of 
* four inches round; by an over-weening pride, 
© which feeding and engendering on itſelf, turns all 
into excrement and venom ; producing nothirlg at 
* all but fly-bane and a cobweb : or that, which by 
an univerſal range, with long ſearch, much ſtudy, 
true judgment, and diſtinction of things, brings 
& home honey and wax.“ 
This diſpute was managed with ſuch eagerneſs, 
clamour, and warmth, that the two parties of 
in arms below, ſtood filent awhile, waiting in ſul- 
penſe what would be the iſſue, which was not long 
undetermined : for the Bee grown 1mpatient at ſo 
much loſs of time, fled ſtrait away to a bed of roſes, 
without looking for a reply; and left the Spider like 
an orator, collected in himſelt, and juſt prepared to 
burſt out. 

It happened upon this emergency, that Aſop 
broke ſilence firſt, He had been of late moſt barba- 
roully treated by a ſtrange effect of the Regent's Hu- 
manity, who had torn off his tittle-page, ſorely de- 
faced one half of his leaves, and chained him faſt 
among a ſhelf of Moderns; where ſoon diſcover- 
ing how high the quarrel was like to proceed, he tri- 
ed all his arts, and turned himſelf to a thouſand 
forms : at length, in the borrowed ſhape of an Aſs, 
the Regent miſtook him for a Modern; by which 
means, he had time and opportunity to eſcape to the 
Ancients, juſt when the Spider and the Bee were en- 
tering into their conteſt ; to which he gave his atten- 
tion with a world of pleaſure; and when it was 
ended, (wore in the loudeſt key, that in all his life, 


he had never known two caſes ſo parallel and adapt 
to each other, as that in the window, and this upon 
the ſhelves. *©* The diſputants (ſaid he) have admi- 
« rably managed the diſpute between them, have 
© taken in the full ſtrength of all that is to be ſaid on 
ei both fades, and exhauſted the ſubſtance of every 
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& argument pro and con. It is but to adjuſt the reaſon- 
* ings of both to the preſent quarrel, then to com- 
* pare and apply the labours and fruits of each, as 
* the Bee has learnedly deduced them; and we ſhall 
* find the concluſion fall plain and cloſe upon the 
% Modcrns and Us, For, pray Gentlemen, was ever 
„any thing ſo modern as the Spider, in his air, his 
„turns, and his paradoxes ? He argues in the behalf 
* of You his brethren, and himſelf, with many boaſt- 
* ings of his native ſtock and great genius; that he 
« ſpins and ſpits wholly from himſelt, and ſcorns to 
© own any obligation or afhfiance from without. 
Then he diſplays to you his great ſkill in architee- 
&* ture, and improvement in the mathematics. To 
& all this, the Bee, as an advocate retained by us the 
% Ancients, thinks fit to anſwer; that if one may 
* judge of the great genius or inventions of the Mo- 
% derns, by what they have produced, you will hard- 
4% ly have countenance to bear you out in boaſting of 
% either, Erect your ſchemes with as much method 
and ſkill as you pleaſe; yet if the materials be no- 
thing but dirt, {pun out of vour own entreils (the 
« guts of modern brains) the edifice will conclude at 
« laſt in a Cobweb ; the duration of which, like that 
„of other Spiders webs, may be imputed to their 
* being forgotten, or neglected, or hid in a corner. 
% For any thing elſe of genuine, that the Moderns 
* may pretend to, I cannot recollect; unleſs it be a 
« large vein of wrangling and ſatyr, much of a nature 
« and ſubſtance with the Spider's poiſon ; which, 
© however, to pretend to ſpit wholly out of them 
* ſelves, is improved by the fame arts, by feed» 
ing upon the Inſects and Vermin of the age. As 
* for Us, the Ancients, we are content, with the 
* Bee, to pretend to nothing of our own, be- 
« yond our Wings and our Voice: that is to ſay, our 
Flights and our Language. For the reſt, whatever 
„we have got, has been by infinite labour and 
% ſearch, and ranging through every corner of Na- 
| D 3 ture ; 
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«© ture: the difference is, that inſtead of dirt and 
« poiſon, we have rather choſe to fill our hives 
% with Honey and Wax, thus furniſhing mankind 
* with the two nobleſt of things, which are Sweets 
6 neſs and Light.” | 

'Tis wonderful to conceive the tumult ariſen 
among the Books, upon the cloſe of this long deſcant 
of XAiop: both parties took the hint, and heightened 
their animoſitics ſo on a ſudden, that they reſolved 
it ſhould come to a Battle, Immediately, the two 
main bodies withdrew under their ſeveral enſigns, to 
the farther parts of the library, and there entered in- 
to cabals and conſults upon the preſent emergency, 
The Moderns were in very warm debates upon the 
choice of their Leaders, and nothing leſs than the 
fear impending from their enemies, could have kept 
them from mutinies upon this occaſion, The differ- 
ence was greatcit among the Horſe, where every pri- 
vate Trooper pretended to the chief command, from 
Taſſo and Milton, to Dryden and Withers. The 
Light-Horſe were commanded by Cowly and Deſ- 
preaux. There came the Bowmen under their vali- 
ant leaders Des Cartes Gaſſendi, and Hobbes, whoſe 
ſtrength was ſuch, that they could ſhoot their arrows 
beyond the Atmoſphere, never to fall down again, 
but tarn like that of Evander, into meteors, or like 
the Cannon-Ball into ſtars. Paracelſus brought a 
Squadron of Stink-pot- Flingers from the ſnowy moun- 
tains of Rætia. There carne a val! body of Dragoons 
of different nations, under the leading of Harvey, 
their great Aga: part armed with Scythes, the wea- 
pons of death; part with launces and long knives, 
all ſteeped in poiſon ; part ſhot bullets of a moſt 
malignant nature, and uſed white powder, which in- 
fallibly killed without report. There came ſeveral 
bodies of heavy-armed Foot, all Mercenarics, under 
the enſigus of Guicciardine, Davila, Polydore, Vir- 
gil, Buchanan, Mariana, Camden, and others. The 


Engincers were commanded by Regiomontanus and 


Ukins. 
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Wilkins. The reſt were a confuſed multitude, led by 
Scotus, Aquinus, and Bellarmine; of mighty bulk 


and ſtature, but without either arnis, courage, or dif- | 


cipline. In the laſt place, came anfinite ſwarms of 
* Calones, a diſorderly rout led by L' Eſlrange; 
rogues and raggamuſhns, that follow the camp for 
nothing but the pluuder ; all without Coats to cover 
them. 

The army of the Ancients was much fewer in 


number; Homer led the Horſe, and Pindar the 
Light-Horſe; Euclid was chief Engineer; Plato and 


Ariſtotle commanded the Bowmen ; Herodotus and 


Livy the Foot; Hippocrates the Dragoons. The Al- 


hes led by Voſſius, and Temple brought up the rear, 
All things violently tending to a deciſive Battle, 


Fame, who much frequented, and had a large apart» | 


ment formerly aligned her in the Regal Library, 


fled up ſtrait to Jupiter, to whom ſhe delivered a 


faithful account of all that paſſed between the two 


parties below. (For, among the Gods, ſhe always | 


tells truth.) Jove, in great concern, convokes a 
council in the milky way, The ſenate aſſembled, he 


declares the occaſion of convening them; a bloody 


battle juſt impendent between two mighty armies of 


ancient and modern creatures, called Books, wherein | 
the celeſtial intereſt was but too deeply concerned. 
Momus, the patron of the Moderns, made an excel. | 
lent ſpeech in their favour, which was anſwered by Wl 
Pallas, the protectreſs of the Ancients, The afſemby F 


was divided in their affections, when Jupiter com- 
manded the Book of Fate to be laid before him. 
Immediately were brought by Mercury, three large 
volumes in folio, containi ig memoirs of all things 
paſt, preſent, and to come The claſps were of 
ſilver, double gilt; the covers, of celeftial Twkey- 
leather, and the paper ſuch as here on earth might 

D 4 almoſt 


* Theſe are pamphlets, which are not bound or 


covered. : Y 
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almoſt paſs for vellum. Jupiter having Glently read 
the decree, would communicate the impynrt to none, 
but preſently ſhut up the book 

Without the doors of this afſembiy, there attended 
@ valt number of light, mmble pods, mon al ens 
to Jupiter: eſe ate his miniflring toftium us in all 
affaiis below. They travel in a caravan, more or 
leſs together, and are fallened to cach oth or like a 
link of galley flaves. by a light chain, wich pallcs 
from them to Jupiter's great de: and yctin receiving 
or delivering a meſlage, they may never approach 
above the loweſt ſtep of his throne, where he and 
they whiſper to cach other through a lony hollow 
trunk. Theſe deitics are called by mor'al men, Ac- 
cidents or Events; but the gods call them, Second 
Cauſes. jupiter having delivered his meſſage to a 
certain number of theſe divinities, they flew imme— 
diately down to the pinacle of the regal library, and 
conſulting a few minutes, entered unſcen, and diſpoſed 
the parties according to iheir orders. 

Mean while, Momus fearing the worſt, and calling 
to mind an ancient prophecy, which bore no very 
good face to his children the Moderns; bent his 
flight to the region of a malignant deity, called Cii- 
ticilm. She dwelt on the top of a ſnowy mountain 
in Nova Zembla; there Momus found her extended 
in her den, upon the ſpoils of numberleſs volumes 
half devoured. At her right hand fat Ignorance, her 
Father and huſband, blind with age; at her leſt, 
Pride, her mother dreſſing her up in the ſcraps of 
paper herſelf had torn, There was Opinion, her fif- 
ter, light of foot, hood-winked, and head-ſtrong, 
yet giddy, and perpetually turning, About her 

layed her children, Noiſe and Impudence, Dullnels 
and Vanity, Poſniveneſs, Pedantry, and II-manners. 
The goddeſs her ſelf had claws like a cat; her head, 
and cais, and voice, reſembled thoſe of an Als; ber 
gecth fallen out before; her eyes turned inward, as 
if ſhe looked only upon herlelf; her diet was the 
| overflowing 
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overflowing of her own gall ; her ſpleen was ſo large, 
as to ſtand prominent like a dug of the firſt rate, not 
wanted excreſcences in form of teats, at which a 
crew of ugly monſters were greedily ſucking; and, 
what is wonderful to conceive, the bulk of ſpleen en- 
creaſed faſter than the ſucking could diminiſh} it. 
„ Goddeſs (ſaid Momus) can you fit idly here, white 
« our devout worſhippers, the Moderns, are this mi- 
© nute entering into a cruel battle, and, perhaps, 
© now lying under the ſwords of their enemies 
© who then hereafter, will ever ſacrifice, or build 
„ altars to our divinities ? Haſte therefore to the 
« Biitith Iſle, and, if poſſible, prevent their de- 
© ſtruction, while I make factions among the gods, 
„% and gain them over to our party.” 1 

Momus having thus delivered himſelf, Raid not for 
an anſwer, but left the goddeſs to her own reſent- 
ment: up ſhe role in a rage, and as it is the form 
upon ſuch occaſions, began a ſoliloquy,  **. *Tis i 
„ (faid * who give wiſdom to infan's and idiots} 
© by me, children grow wiſer than their parents; by 
« me Beaux become politicians, and School-boys 
« judges of philoſophy ; by me, ſvphilters debate, 
© and conclude upon the depths of knowledge; and 
© coffee: houſe wits inſtinct by me, can correct an 
& author's ſtyle, and diſplay his minutelt errois, with- 
© out underſtanding a ſyllable of his matter or his 
© language; by me \triphngs ſpend their judgment, 
«© as they do their eſtate before it comes into their 
4% hands. Tis I, who have depoſed wit and know. 
«ledge from their empire over Poetry, and ad- 
« vanced myſclf in their ſtead. And hail a few, 
e upltart Ancients dare oppoſe me ?—But, come, my 
* aged parent, and you, my children dear, and thou, 
© my beautcous lifter ; let us aſcend my chariot, and 
© haſte to alliſt our devout Moderns, who arg now: 
© fſacrificing to us a Hecatoinb, as I nerceive by 
© that gratcſul ſinell, which from thegce-reaches my 
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The goddeſs and her train having mounted the 
chariot, which was drawn by tame Geeſe, flew over 
infinite regions, ſhedding her influence in due places, 
" tall at length ſhe arrived at her beloved iſland of Bri- 
tain; but in hovering over its Metropolis, what 
bleſſings did ſhe not let fall upon her ſeminaries of 
Greſh.m and Covent-garden ? And how ſhe reached 
the fatal plain of St. James's library, at what time 
the two armies were upon the point to engage; where 
entering with all her caravan unſeen, and landing 
upon a caſe of ſhelves, now deſart, but once inha- 
bited by a colony of Virtuoſo's, ſhe ſtaid a while to 
obſcrve the poſture of both armies, 

But, here the tender cares of a mother began to 
fill her thoughts, and move in her breaſt. For, at 
the head of a troop of Modern Bowmen, ſhe caſt 
her eyes upon her fon W—tt—n; to whom the fates 
had aſhgned a very ſhort thread ; W—tt—n, a young 
hero, whom an unknown father of mortal race, be- 
got bv ſtolen embraces with this goddeſs. He was 
the darling of his mother, above all her children, 
and ſhe reſolved to go and comtort him. But firſt, 
according to the good old cuſtom of deities, ſhe caſt 
about to change her ſhape; for fear the divinity of 
her countenance might dazzle his mortal bght, and 
overcharge the reſt of his ſenſes. She therefore ga- 
thered up her body into an Octavo compafs: her 


body grew white and arid, and ſplit in pieces with 


dryneſs; the thick turned into paſte-board, and the 


thin into paper, upon which her parents and chil- 
dren, artfully ſtrowed a black juice or decoction of 
gall and foot, in form of letters; her head, and 


voice, and ſpleen, kept their primitive form, and 
that which before was a cover of ſkin, did ſtill con- 
tinue ſo. In which guite ſhe marched on towards 
the Moderns, undiftinguiſhable in ſhape and dreſs 
from the Divine B—ntl—y, W—tt—n's deareſt friend. 
„% Brave W—tt—n (faid the goddeſs) why do our 


„ troops ſtand idle here, to ſpend their preſent vi- 
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« gour and opportunity of this day? Away let us 
© haſte to the generals, and adviſe to give the onſet 
© immediately.“ Having ſpoke thus, ſhe took the 
uglieſt of her monſters, full glutted from her ſpleen, 
and flung it invifibly into his mouth, which flying 
ſtrait up into his head, ſqueezed out his eye-balls, 
gave him a diſtorted look, and half overturned his 
brain. Then ſhe privately ordered two of her be. 
loved children, Dullneſs and l[1]-manners, cloſely ta 
attend his perſon in all encounters. Having thus ac» 
coutred him, ſhe vanifhed in a miſt, and the Hero per- 
ceived it was the goddels, his mother. 

The deſtined hour of fate being now arrived, the 
fight began; whereof, before 1 dare adventure to 
make a particular deſcription, I muſt, after the exam- 
ple of other authors, petition for a hundred tongues, 
and mouths, and hands, and pens ; which would all 
be too little to perform ſo immenſe a work, Say, 
goddeſs, that preſideſt over hiſtory, who it was that 
firſt advanced in the field of battle. Paracelſus, at 
the head of his dragoons, obſerving Galen in the ads 
verſe wing, darted his javelin with a mighty force, 
which the brave Ancient received upon his ſmeld, 
the point breaking in the ſecond fold. — Hic pauca dee 
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De ſunt nonnulla. 
Then Ariſtotle obſerving Bacon advance with a ſu- 
rious mien, drew his bow to the head, and let fly 
his arrow, which miſt the valiant Modern, and went 
hizzing over his head: but Des Cartes it hit; the 
D6 - ſteel 
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Keel point quickly found a Defect in his Head -· piece: 
it pierced the leather and the paſte-board, and went 
in at his right eye. The torture of the pain, whirled 
the valiant bowman round, till death, like a ſtar of 
ſuperior influcuce, drew him into his own Vortex, “ 
E * % M % * * #% © #% 
, . SS 
IngensIliatus hic in MS. When Homer appeared at the 
head of the cavalry, mounted on a furious horſe, with 
difficulty managed by the rider himſelf, but which no 
other mortal durſt approach; he rode among the 
enemies ranks, and bore down all before him. Say, 


goddeſs, whom he ſlew firſt, and whom he flew laſt. 
Firſt, Gondibert advanced againſt him, clad in heavy 


ſo famed for his ſpeed, as his docility in kneeling, 

whenever his rider would mount or alight, He had 

' made a vow to Pallas, that he would never leave the 
Held, till he had ſpoiled * Homer of his armour ; 

madman, who had never once ſeen the wearer, nor 

pnderſtood his ſtrength, Him Homer overthrew, 

horſe and man to the ground, there to be trampled 

and choaked in the dirt. Then, with a long ſpear, 

he flew Denham, a ſtout Modern, who from his + fa- 

ther's ſide derived his lineage from Apollo, but his 

mother was of mortal race. He fell, and bit the 

earth. The celeſtial part Apollo took, and made it a 

ftar, but the terreſtrial lay wallowing upon the 

ground, Then Homer flew W—ſl—y with a kick 

of his horſe's heel; he took Perrault by mighty 

- force out of his ſaddle, then hurled him at Fou- 
tenclle, 


„Vid. Homer, + Sir John Denham's Po- 
ems are very unequal, extremely good, and very in— 
d:tferent'; fo that his detraftors ſaid, he was uot the 
cal author of Cooper's Hill, 


armour, and mounted on a ſtaid ſober gelding, not 
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tenelle,' with the ſame blow daſhing out both their 
brains. 

On the lefr wing of the horſe, Virgil appeared in 
ſhining armour, completely fitted to his body: he 
was mounted on a dapple grey ſteed, the flowneſs of 
whoſe pace, was an effect of the higheſt of mettle 
and-vigour, He caſt his eye on the adverſe wing, 
with a deſire to find an object worthy of his valour, 
when behold, upon a ſorrel gelding of a monſtrous” 
ſize, appeared a foe, iſſuing from among the thickeſt, 
of the encmy's ſquadrons; but his ſpeed was leſs 
than his noiſe ; for his horſe, old and lean, ſpent the 
dregs of his ſtrength in a high trot, which though it 
made flow advances, yet cauſed a loud claſhing of 
his armour, terrible to hear. The two cavaliers had 
now approached within the throw of a lance, when 
the ſtranger defired a parley, and lifting up the vizor 
of his helmet, a face hardly appeared from within, 
which after a pauſe, was known for that of the re- 
nowned Dryden. The brave Ancient fuddenly ſtarted, 
as one poſſeſſed with ſurprize and diſappointment to- 
gether : for the helmet was nine times too large for 
the head, which appeared fituate far in the hinder 
part, even like the lady in a lobſter, or like a mouſe 
under a canopy of ſtate, or like a ſhrivelled beau 
from within the pent-houſe of a modern perriwng 3 
and the voice was ſuited to the viſage, ſounding weak 
and 1emote. Dryden in a long harrangue ſoothed up 
the good Ancient, called him Father, and by a large 
deduction of genealogies, made it plainly appear that 
they were nearly related. Then he humbly propoſed 
an exchange of armour, as a laſting mark of hoſpi- 
tality between them. Virgil conſented (for the god- 
deſs Difidence came unſeen, and caſt a miſt before 
his eyes) though his was of gold, and coſt a hundred 
beeves, the others but of ruſty iron. However, this 
glittering armour became the Modern yet worſe than 


* Vid. Homer, 
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his own. Then, they agreed to exchange horſes 3' 
but when it came to the trial, Dryden was afraid, 
and utterly unable to mount. 
r SS... 
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Alter hiatus in M. S. Lucan appeared upon a fiery 
horſe of admirable ſhape, but head-itrong, bearing 
the rider where he hit, over the keld; he made a 
mighty ſlaughter among the enemy's horſe; which 
deſtruction to ſtop, Bl—ckm—re, a famous Modern 
(but one of the Mercenaries) ſtrenuoufly oppoſed 
himſelf, and dartcd his javelin, with a ſtrong hand, 
which falling ſhort of its mark, ſtruck deep in the 
earth. Then Lucan threw a lance; but Æſculapius 
came unſecn, and turned off the point. Brave 
« Modern (ſaid Lucan) I perccive ſome god pro- 
« tects you, for never did my arm fo deceive me be- 
& fore: but, what mortal can contend with a god? 
& therefore, let us fight no longer, but preſent gifts 
* to each other.” Lucan then beſtowed the Mo- 
dern a Pair of Spurs, and Bl—ckm—re gave Lucan 
* 
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Creech but, the goddeſs Dullneſs took a cloud, ſormed 
into the ſhape of Horace, armed and mounted, and 
| placed in a flying poſture before him. Glad was the 
cavalier, to begin a combat with'a flying foe, and 
urſued the image, threatning Joud ; till at lalt it 
d him to the peaceful bower of his father Ogleby, 


by 
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by whom he was diſarmed, and aſſigned to his 


repole. . 

Then Pindar flew——, and——, and Oldham, 
and —and Afra the Amazon light of foot never 
advancing in a direct line, but wheeling with incredi- 
ble agility and force, he made a terrible ſlaughter 
among the enemies Light-horſe. Him, when Cowley 
obſerved, his generous heart burnt within him, and 
he advanced againſt the fierce Ancient, imitating his 
addreſs, and pace, and career, as well as the vigour 
of his horſe, and his own {kill would allow. When 
the two cavaliers had approached within the length of 
three javelins; firſt Cowley threw a lance, which 
miſled Pindar, and paſſing into the enemies ranks, 
fell ineſfectual to the ground. Then Pindar darted a 
javelin, ſo large and weighty, that ſcarce a dozen 
Cavaliers, as Cavaliers are in our degenerate days, 
could raiſe it from the ground; yet he threw ut wuh 
eaſe, and it went by an unerring hand, ſinging through 
the air; nor could the Modern have avoided preſent 
death, if he had not luckily oppoſed the ſhicld that 
had been given him by Venus. And now both he- 
roes drew their ſwords, but the Modern was ſo aghaſt 
and diſordered, that he knew not where he was ; his 
fhield diopt from his hands; thrice he fled, and 
thrice he could not eſcape; at laſt he turned, and 
lifting up his bands, in the poſture of a ſuppliant, 
© Godlike Pindar (ſaid he) ſpare my life, and poſe 
& ſels my horſe with theſe arms ; beſides the ranſom 
« which my friends will give, when they hear I am 
& alive, and your priſoner.” © Dog (ſaid Pindar) 
& let your ranſom ſtay with your friends; but your 
« carcaſs ſhall be left for the Fowls of the air, and 
« the Beaſts of the field.“ With that, he raiſed his 
fword, and with a mighty ſlroke, cleft the Modern 
in twain, the ſword purſuing the blow; and one half 
lay panting on the ground, to be trod in pieces by 
the horles feet, the other balk was borne by the 

| | ©, frighted 
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*-frighted ſteed through the field, This “ Venus took, 


walhed ut ſeven times in Ambroſia, then ſtruck it fl. 
> thrice with a ſprig of Amarant; upon which the lea- 0! 
ther grew round and ſoft, ani the leaves turned into tt 
feathers, and being gilded before, continued gilded 1 
ſtill; fo it becama a Dove, and ſhe harneſſed it to * 
her chariot.“ *#* hes bo 8 * 3 
„ *» » * 1 % %* * | 
0 W...0 21 
| ta 
. p 
Hiatus valde deflendus in MS, _ | 1 
Day being far ſpent and the numerous forces of L 
the Modcrns half inclining to a retreat, there iſſued 11 
forth from a ſquadron of their + heavy armed Foot, * 
a captain, whoſe name wes B-ntl-y ; in perſon, the _ 
molt deformed of all the Moderns; tall, but with- 3 
out ſhape or comelineſs; large but without ſtrength or i} 
proportion. His armour was patch'd up of a thouſand 4 _ 
incoherent pieces; and the ſound of it as he march'd L 
was joud and dry, like that made by the fall of a S 
ſheet of lead, which an Eteſian wind blows ſuddenly - 
down from the roof of ſome ſteeple. His helmet 10 
was of old ruſty iron, but the vizor was braſs, which * 
tainted by his breath, corrupted into copperas, nor * 
Wanted gall from the ſame fountain; fo that when- . 
ever provoked by anger.or labour, an atramentous t} 
l of moſt malignant nature, was {een to diftil 2 
rom his lips. In his F right hand he graſped a b 
13 flail, I. 
* I do not approve the author's judgment in this, ö 
{ for I think Cowley's Pindarics are much preferable 
to his Miſtreſs. | W 7 4 
I The epiſode of B--ntl—y and W—tt—n. 
| 5 The perſon here ſpoken of, is famous tor letting 
fly at every body without diſtinction, and uſing mean 
and foul ſcurrilitics. 
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fail, and (that he might never be unprovided of an 
offenſive weapon) a veſſel full of Ordure in his left; - 
thus, compleatly arm'd, he advanc'd with a flow 
and heavy pace, where the Modern chicfs were hold» 
ing conſult upon the ſum of things; who, as he came 
onwerds, laughed to behold his crooked leg, and 
* hump ſhoulder which his boot and armour vainly 
endeavouring to hide, were forced to comply with, 
and expoſe, The generals made uſe of him for his 
talent of railing ; which, kept within government, 
proved frequently of great ſervice to their cauſe, but 
at other times did more miſchief than good: for at the 
leaſt touch of offence, and often without any at all he 
would, like a wounded elephant, convert it againſt 
his leaders. Such, at this juncture, was the difpoli- 
tion of B—ntl—y, gricved to ſec the enemy prevail, 
and diſſatisfied with every body's conduct but his 
own. He humbly gave the Modern generals to un- 
derſtand, that he conceived with great ſubmiſſion, 
they were all a pack of Rogues, and Fools, and Song 
of whores, and d—n'd Cowards, and confounded 
Loggerheads, and illiterate Whelps, and nonſenſical 
Scoundrels ; that if himſelf had been conſtituted ge- 
ncral, thoſe preſumptuous Dogs, the Antients, would 
long before this, have been beaten out of the field, 
You. || ſaid he, fit here idle; but, when I, or any 
other vehant modern kill an enemy, you are ſure to 
ſeize the ſpoil. But, I will not march one foot againſt 
the foe, till you all ſwear to me, that whomever 1 
take or kill, his arms I ſhall quitely poſſeſs, B-ntl--y 
having ſpoke. thus, Scaliger beſtowing him a ſour 
look ; Miſcreant prater, ſeid he, eloquent only in 
thine own eyes, thou raileſt without Wit, or truth, or 
diſcretion. The melignity of thy ten vi preverteth 
nature, thy learning makes thee more bar boroys, my 
ſtudy of humanity, more inhuman ; thy converſe 
among poets, mote groveling, miry, and dull, All 


arty 
{| Vid, Homer de Therſite. 
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arts of civilizing others, render thee rude and untrae- 
table; courts have taught thee ill manners, and a po- 
hte converſation has finiſhed thee a pedant ; beſides, 
a *rcater coward burtheneth not the army. But never 
deſpond, I paſs my word, whatever ſpoil :hou takel!, 
thall certainly be thy oon; though I hope that vile 
carcaſs will fir!t become a prey to kites and worms. 
B—nl—y durſt not reply; but half choaked with 
ſpleen and rage, withdrew, in full reſolution of per- 
forming ſome great atchievement. With him, for 
his aid and companion, he took his beloved W-tt-n 
reſolving by policy or ſurprize, to attempt ſome ne- 
glected quarter of the Antients army, They began 
their march over carcaſſes of their flaughter'd friends; 
then to the right of their own forces ; then wheeled 
northward, till they came to Aldrovandus's tomb, 
which they paſſed on the fide of the declining fun, 
And now they arrived with fear towards the enemy's 
out-guards; looking about, if haply, they might ſpy 
the quarters of the wounded, or ſome ſtraggling ſleeps 
ers, unarm'd and remote from the reſt, as when two 
Mungrel, Curs, whom native Greedineſs, aud dome - 


tick Went, provoke, and join in partnerſhip, though 


fearful, nighily to inyade the folds of ſome rich gra- 
zier ; they, with tails depreſs'd and lolling tongucs, 
creep ſoft and ſfl»w ; mean while, the conſcious 
Moon, now in her Zenith on their guilty heads, darts 
perpendicular rays; nor dare they bark, though 
much provok'd at her refulgent viſage, whether ſeen 
in puddle by reflection, or in ſphere direct; but one 
ſurveys the region round, while t'other ſcouts the 
plain, if haply, to diſcover at diſtance from the flock, 
ſome Carcaſs half devoured, the refuſe of gorged 
. wolves, or ominous ravens. So marched this lovely 
loving pair of friends, not with leſs fear and circum - 
ſpection; when, at diſtance, they might perceive two 
Haide ſuits of armour, hanging upon an oak, and 
the owners not far off, in a profound ſleep. The 
two lriends drew lots, and the purſuing of this ad- 

a venture, 
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venture, fell to B—ntl—y ; on he, went, and in his 
van Confuſion and Amaze : while Horror and Af- 
fright brought up the tear. As he came near, behold 
two heroes of the Ancients army, Phalaris and Æſog, 
lay faſt aſleep: B-ntl--y would fain have diſpateh'd 
them both, and ſtealing cloſe, aimed bis flat at Pha- 
laris's breaſt. But, then the goddeſs Affright inter- 
poſing, caught the Modern in her icy arms, and 
dragg'd him from the danger ſhe forefaw; both the 
dormant heroes happen'd to tun at the ſame wſtant, 
tho' ſoundly ſleeping, and buſy in a dream, 1 For 
Phalaris was juſt that minute dreaming, how,a mot 
vile Poetaſter had lampoon'd him and how he had 
got him roaring in his Bull. And A ſop dreamed, 
that as he and the Aritient Chiefs were lying on the 
froune, a wild Aſs broke looſe, ran about tramp- 
ing and kicking, and dunging in their faces. B. -nt- 
I—y leaving the two heroes aſleep, ſeized on both 
oe armours, and withdrew in queſt of his darling 
—tt—n. 
He, in the mean time, had wandet'd long in ſearch 
of ſome enterprize, till at length, he arrived at a 
imall Rivulet, that iſſued from a fountain herd by, 
call'd in the language of mortal men, Helicon, Here 
he ſtopt, and parch'd with thiiſt, reſolved to allay it 
in this limpid ſtream. Thrice, with protane hands, 
he eſſay' d to raiſe the water to his lips, and thrice it 
Nipt all thro” his fingers. Then he ſtoop'd prone on 
his breaſt, but e'er his mouth had kiſs'd the liquid 
cryſtal, Apollo came, and in the channel held his 
ſhield betwixt the Modern and the fountain, fo that 
he drew up nothing but Mud. For altho? no fountain 
on carth can compare with the clearneſs of Helicon, , 
pot there lics at bottom a thick ſediment of Slime and 
ud; for, ſo Apollo begg'd of Jupiter, as a puniſh- 
ment to thoſe who durſt attempt to take it with un- 
hallawed 
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I This is according to Homer, who tells the dreams. 
of thoſe who were kill's ia their ſleep. 
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92 THE BATTLE. 
hallow'd lips, and for a leſſon to all, not to draw too 
deep, or far from the Spring. 

At the fountain-head, W—tt—n diſcerned two he- 
roes ; the one he could not diſtinguiſh, but the other 
was ſoon "known for Temple, general of the Allies 
to the Ancients. His back was turned, and he was 
employ'd in drinking large draughts in his helmet, 
from the fountain, where he had withdrawn himſelf 
to reſt from the toils of the war, W—tt—n, obſerv- 
ing him, with quaking knees, and trembling hands, 
ſpoke thus to himſelf ; * Oh, that 1 could kill this 
deſtroyer of our army! what renown ſhould I purchaſe 
among the chiefs? But to iſſue out man for man, ſhield 
againft ſhield, and launce againſt launce, what Modern 
of us' dare ? for he fights like a God, and Pallas or 
Apollo are ever at his elbow. But, oh, mother ! if 
what fame reports, be true, that I am the ſon of fo 
great a Goddels, grant me to hit Temple with this 
daunce, that the ſtroke may ſend him to hell, and that 
| I may return in ſafety and triumph, laden with ſpoils. 

The firſt part of his prayer, the gods granted, at the 
| interceſſion of his Mother, and of Momus ; but the 

reſt, by a perverſe wind ſent from Eate, was ſcatter- 

ed in the air. Then W—tt—n raſp'd his launce, 
and brandiſhing it thrice over his head, darted it with 

all his might, the Goddeſs, his Mother, at the ſame 
time, adding ſtrength to his arm. Away the launce 
went hizzing, and reached even to the belt of the 
averted Antient, upon which, lightly grazing, it fell 
to the ground. Temple neither felt the weapon 
touch lum, ncr heard it fall ; and W-tt-n might have 
eſcaped to his army, with the honour of having re- 
mitted his launce againſt ſo great a leader, unreveng- 
ed ; but Apollo, enraged that a javelin, flung by 
| the aſſiſtance of fo foul a Goddeſs, ſhould pollute 
| his fountain, put on the ſhape of., and ſoftly came 
to young Boyle, who then accompanied __—_ ; 
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THE BATTLE. 93. 
he pointed, firſt to the launce, then to the diſtant Mo- 


dern that flung it, and commanded the young hero 
to take immediate revenge. Boyle, clad in a ſuit of 
armour which had been given him by all the Gods, 
immediately advanced againſt the trembling foe, who: 
now fled before him. As a young lion, in the Li- 
byan Plains, or Araby Deſart, ſent by his aged fire 
to hunt for prey, or health, or exerciſe; he ſcours 
along, wiſhing to meet ſome tyger from the moun- 
tains, or a furious boar: if chance a Wild Als, with 
brayings importune, affronts his ear, the generous 
beaſt, though loathing to diſtain his claws with blood 
ſo vile, yet much provok'd at the offenſive noile ; 
which Echo, fooliſh nymph, like her ill-judging Sex, 
repeats much louder, and with more delight than 
Philomela's ſong : he vindicates the honour of the 
foreſt, and hunts the noiſy long ear'd animal. So 
W--tt--n fled, ſo Boyle purſued, But W--tt--n heavy 
arm'd, and flow of foot, began to flack his courſe ; 
When his lover B-nt]-y appeared, returning laden, 
with the ſpoils ot the two fleeping Ancients. Boyle 
obſerved him well, and ſoon diſcovering the belmet 
and ſhield of Phalaris, bis friend, both which he bad 
lately with his own hands new poliſhed and gilded 3 
rage ſparkled in his eyes, and leaving his purſuit after 
W-tt-n, he furiouſly ruſh'd on againſt this new ap- 
roacher. Fain would he be revenged on both ; but 
oth now fled different ways: + and as a woman in 
2 little houfe, that gets a painful livelihood by ſpin- 
ning; if chance her Geeſe be ſcattered over the com- 
mon, ſhe courſcs round the plain from fide to dey 
compelling here and there the ſtragglers to the flack ; 
they cackle loud, and flutter over the champain. So 
| Boyle 


+ Vid. Homer. ; | 
+ This is alſo after the manner of Homer; the 
woman's getting a. painful hwelmood by ſpinning, 
has nothing to do with the ſimilitude, nor would 
be excuſable without ſuch an authority. 
* 
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Boyle purſued, ſo fled this pair of friends: finding 
| at length, their flight was vain, they bravely joined, 
© and drew themſelves in Phalanx. Fiſt, B—ntl—y 
threw a ſpear with all his force, hoping to pierce the 
enemy's breaſt : but Pallas came unſeen, and in the 
air took off the point, and clapped on one of Lead, 
which after a dead bang sgainſt the enemy's ſhield, 
fell blunted to the ground. Then Boyle obſerving 
well his time, took a leunce of wonderous length 
and ſharpneſs ; and as this pair of friends compatted 
food cloſe fide to fide, he wheel'd him to the right, 
and with unuſual force, darted the weapon. B nlt-y 
faw his fate approach, and flanking down his arms, 
cloſe to his ribs, hoping to ſave his body ; in went 
the point, pailing through arm and ſide, nor ſtopt, 
or ſpent its force, till it had alſo pierced the valiant 
W—tt—n, who: going to ſuſtain his dying friend, 
ſhared his fate. As, when a ſkilful cook has truſfed 
a brace of Woodcocks, he, with iron ſkewer, pierces 
the tender fides of both, their legs and wings cloſe 
pinion'd to their ribs : fo was this pair of friends 
transfixed, till down they fell, join'd, in their lives, 
Join'd in their deaths; ſo cloſely join'd, that Charon 
would miſtake them both for one, and waft them 
over Styx for half his fare, Farewell, beloved, lov- 
ing pair; few equals have you left behind: and hap- 
Py and immortal ſhall/you be, if all my wit and elo- 


. 


quence can make you. f 
And, now f ——— enen 81: ® 
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94 THE HAT TI.. 
Boyle purſued, ſo fled this pair of friends : finding 


at length, their flight was vain, they bravely joined, 
end drew themſelves in Phalanx. Frit, B—ntl--y 
threw a ſpear with all his force, hoping to pierce the 
enemy 's breaſt : but Pallas came unſeen; and in the 
air took off the point, and clapped on one f Lead, 
which alter a dead bang againit the enemy's ſhield, 
fell bluntcd to the ground. Then Boyle obſerving 
well his time, took a leunce of wonderous length 
and ſharpneſs ; and as this pair of friends compatted 
ttood cloſe ſide to tide, he wheel'd him to the rip ht, 
and with unuſual force, darted the weapon. B nlt-y 
faw his fate approach, and flanking down his arms, 
cloſe to his ribs, hoping to ſave his body ; in went 
the point, pailing through arm and ſide, nor ſtopt, 
or ſpent its force, till it had alſo pierced the valiant 
W—tt—n, who going to ſuſtain bus dying friend, 
ſhared his fate. As, when a {kilfu] cook has truſted 
a brace of Woodcocks, he, with iron ſkewer, picrces 
the tender fdes of both, their legs and wings cloſe 
pinion'd to their ribs : fo was this pair of friends 
transfixed, till down they fell, join'd, in their hves, 
join'd in their deaths ; fo cloſely join'd, that Charon 
would miſtake them both for one, and waft them 
over Styx for halt his fare. Forewell, beloved, love 
ing pair; few equals have you left behind : and bop- 
py and immortal ſhall you be, if all my wit and elo- 


quence can make you. 
And, now % % 1 n #' S 
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